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T_JELKN,  physically  handicapped  since 
-*■  birth,  is  now  in  the  7th  grade  due  to 
the  efforts  of  her  home  teacher.  Dayton, 
Ohio.  See  J  Mention  of  Matters  of  Moment 


■■■  tact  with  the  community  than  is  found  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  this 
magazine  has  not  discovered  it.  The  director  of  publications 
is  here  seen  preparing  to  supply  the  official  periodical. 
School  Progress,  to  every  family  represented  in  any  school 


'  I  'HIS  is  the  quiet,  appreciative  conductor  of  an 
^  efficient,  smooth-running  public  school  service:  Su¬ 
perintendent  Paul  Stetson,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
says  “inspiration  is  capital!  The  best  brand  comes 
from  within, — self  satisfaction  in  work  well  done.” 
See  A  Rapid  Review  of  an  American  School  System 
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RAPID  review  of  an  American  School 
System:  Dayton,  Ohio. — Three 

times  have  I  visited  the  schools  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  always  looking  for  good 
things;  never  disappointed.  I  can  not  give  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  work  of  their 
schools.  The  magazine  is  not  large  enough. 
You  ought  to  enjoy  these  features  which  I 
have  selected. 

“Today,”  said  my  guide,  “I  want  you  to 
see  how  the  influence  of  our  schools  is 
extending  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  class-room.” 

He  took  me  then  to  a  church  and  explained 
the  work  of  the  Week-Day  Schools  of 
Religious  Education.  For  some  years  there 
had  been  an  Insistent  demand  that  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  have  some  opportunity 
for  religious  instruction,  outside  of  the 
Sunday  School.  Finally,  in  1921,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Dayton  voted  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  of  Churches  in  trying  out 
the  experiment,  in  two  schools,  of  allowing 
the  pupils  an  hour  a  week  for  instruction  in 
religious  education.  This  was  done  with  the 
provision  that  the  instruction  could  not  be 
given  in  the  school  houses,  that  the  teachers 
in  every  particular  should  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  that  the  taking  of  the  work  must  be 
entirely  voluntary.  This  experiment  was 
so  successful  that  it  is  now,  apparently,  a 
permanent  adjunct  of  the  school  system. 
This  year  in  the  Dayton  system,  which 
includes  a  few  of  the  suburban  schools, 
nearly  13,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  these 


classes.  There  are  nineteen  teachers  work¬ 
ing  full  time,  who  give  this  work  in  re¬ 
ligious  education.  The  subject  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  haphazard  manner,  for  the 
director.  Miss  Blanche  Carrier,  a  graduate 
in  Religious  Education  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  written  a  book.  The  Kingdom  of 
Love,  which  is  used  by  all  the  teachers  of 
religion  in  presenting  this  subject.  The 
classes  are  held  in  nearby  churches  which 
have  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  giving  the 
pupils  the  benefit  of  the  most  up-to-date 
school  equipment.  The  methods  of  teaching 
are  equal  to  those  of  a  progressive  public 
school.  All  of  the  modern  devices  which  are 
found  in  public  school  classrooms  these  days 
are  in  evidence  in  the  classes  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  director  said  that  they  had  many  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  instruction  given  carried 
over  into  the  daily  life  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
In  one  of  the  eighth  grades  there  was  a  class 
election  of  officers.  When  the  election  was 
over,  one  of  the  boys  said,  “We  know  that 
this  election  has  had  some  crooked  work  in 
it.  I  move  that  we  throw  away  these  bal¬ 
lots,  and  vote  again  honestly.”  The  class 
agreed.  The  next  week  they  told  the  teacher 
of  religious  education  that  “It  was  the  lesson 
on  Jesus  having  the  courage  to  defy  the 
wrong  in  the  temple  that  made  us  think  we 
should  have  the  courage  to  defy  the  wrong 
in  the  election.” 

Service  for  Shut-ins. — “Now,”  said  my 
guide,  “having  ‘got  religion,’  we  will  show 
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you  another  way  in  which  we  have  broken  illustration  of  the  way  the  Dayton  schools 
school  boundaries.  We  will  see  our  ‘Home  are  leaving  the  confines  of  the  school  room 
Teachers’  at  work  in  Dayton.”  and  carrying  their  work  to  the  community. 

When  these  teachers  start  for  their  duties  I  found  that  this  high  school  was  started 
in  the  morning  they  go,  instead  of  to  a  in  1913  through  the  activity  and  cooperation 
school  house,  directly  to  the  homes  of  sick  of  John  H.  Patterson,  the  founder  and 
and  handicapped  children.  They  radiate  former  president  of  the  National  Cash 
good  cheer,  happiness,  and  sympathy.  And  Register  Company.  This  high  school,  with 
they  succeed  wonderfully  well  in  teaching  an  enrollment  of  230,  is  cooperating  at 
the  “fundamentals.”  They  are  messengers  present  with  thirty-five  industries  and  firms 
of  hope  to  these  little  shut-ins.  The  work  in  Dayton.  The  relatively  small  number 
started  in  a  small  way.  enrolled  in  this  school  is  explained  by  the 

About  four  years  ago  several  pupils  who  very  high  standards  of  scholastic  achieve- 
were  badly  crippled  or  otherwise  physically  ment  required  for  entrance.  The  boys  and 
handicapped,  could  not  attend  school,  nor  girls  who  wish  to  enroll  in  this  school  must 
could  they  go  to  the  school  for  crippled  have  completed  two  years  of  regular  high 
children.  A  teacher  was  engaged  who  went  school  work,  with  no  average  in  any  subject 
to  their  homes  and  gave  them  bedside  less  than  “  B.”  After  enrolling  in  this  school, 
instruction.  This  work  has  grown  until,  which  operates  forty-eight  weeks  in  the 
during  the  past  year,  neaily  one  hundred  year,  the  student  attends  school  two  weeks 
received  this  home  work.  Some  of  the  cases  and  works  in  some  establishment  two  weeks, 
are  orthopedic,  some  have  heart  trouble.  Thus  it  is  essential,  if  he  is  to  complete  his 
and  others  are  suffering  with  epilepsy,  high  school  work  on  schedule  time,  for  him 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  if  they  are  more  ^  to  be  an  unusually  good  student.  Nor  is 
or  less  permanently  disabled,  they  receive  a  boy  accepted  permanently  in  the  Coopera- 
this  bedside  instruction.  The  regular  tive  High  School,  no  matter  how  high  his 
Dayton  course  of  study  is  followed.  One  scholastic  standing,  until  his  mechanical 
of  the  boys  who  was  so  badly  crippled  that  ability  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
he  had  never  been  able  to  attend  regular  observed.  As  a  result  the  school  mortality 
classes  will  receive  a  high  school  diploma  in  this  department  for  all  causes,  including 
this  coming  June  through  the  efforts  of  his  health,  moving  out  of  the  city,  death,  etc., 
home  teacher.  Another  boy  who  is  now  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years  has  been 
in  the  seventh  grade  is,  according  to  his  less  than  seven  per  cent.  This  school  not 
home  teacher,  of  such  an  unusually  Inventive  only  gives  these  boys  an  excellent  vocational 
nature  that  his  teacher  feels  that  he  will,  •  training,  but  it  makes  it  possible  for  many 
some  day,  make  a  name  for  himself.  As  boys  to  continue  in  school  because  while 
the  physical  condition  of  any  of  these  pupils  doing  so  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
improves  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  go  to  partially  self-supporting.  Eighty-seven  per 
school,  they  may  do  so  without  loss  of  school  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  are  former  tradesmen 
time.  Nine  of  the  children  who  v  ere  and  engineers  who  have  taken  special  teacher 
taught  by  home  teachers  last  year  entered  training  work  and  have  met  the  requirements 
their  regular  classes  this  year  without  loss  for  Smith-Hughes  teachers.  I  discovered 
of  a  single  day  of  class  work.  that  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who 

Children  in  Dayton  have  not  a  chance  to  graduate  from  this  Cooperative  High  School 
escape  from  school,  because  if  they  can  not  go  to  engineering  colleges.  The  graduates 
go  to  school,  the  school  goes  to  them.  of  this  school  are  now  attending  successfully 

among  others,  Cornell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
A  John  Patterson  Idea. — My  friend  in-  State,  Purdue,  and  Pennsylvania  universi- 
sisted  I  must  observe  the  work  of  the  ties.  Claire  Sharkey,  principal  of  this  Cooper- 
Cooperative  High  School.  This  is  another  atlve  High  School,  says  that  the  test  of  the 
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efficiency  of  this  school  is  to  be  found  in  the 
record  of  its  graduates  extending  over  a 
period  of  thirteen  years.  An  examination 
of  the  list  of  these  graduates  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  are  holding,  shows  that  an 
unusually  large  number  of  them  are  now  in 
important,  responsible  executive  positions. 
Although  the  list  is  entirely  too  long  to  give 
in  any  detail,  a  few  of  them  seem  to  be 
outstanding.  Lewis  Larson  is  head  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Service  Department 
of  the  Delco;  Robert  Morris  is  one  of  the 
leading  salesmen  of  the  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company  in  Los  Angeles,  Ray  Haller  is 
head  of  the  dle-maklng  Department  of  the 
Wadsworth  Watch  Company,  Edward  Ma¬ 
loney  is  head  of  a  big  department  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  in  Washington, 
Archie  Johnson  is  a  power  plant  Engineer 
with  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Company,  and 
William  Biddle  is  head  of  the  radio  division 
of  the  Wm.  Hall  Electric  Company.  These 
boys  and  many  others  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  work  they  have  taken  up 
following  their  graduation  from  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  High  School.  They  are  all  following 
lines  in  which  they  were  trained  when  in  this 
school. 

Dayton's  publicity  service  leads  the  country, 
— When  my  guide  and  I  arrived  at  head¬ 
quarters  I  visited  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
which  might  be  better  named  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations,  directed  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kennedy.  This  department  really  heads 
up  the  endeavor  of  the  Dayton  schools  to 
get  closer  to  the  people.  This  work,  under 
Miss  Kennedy,  has  taken  in  a  great  deal 
more  territory  than  was  ever  anticipated 
in  the  beginning.  This  department  last 
year  edited  nine  issues  of  School  Progress^ 
prepared  all  the  copy  for  three  pamphlets — 
What  Dayton  High  Schools  Offer  Youy  a 
thirty-two  page  illustrated  booklet  describing 
courses  offered  in  the  high  schools.  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  Dayton  Public  Schools,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  work  of  this  department,  a 
catalogue  of  the  Grace  A.  Greene  Normal 
School,  and  an  Illustrated  Directory  of  the 
Dayton  Public  Schools  for  the  State  Teachers 


Convention — and  acted  as  consulting  editor 
in  all  official  publications  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  includes  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Board  of  Education  officers, 
and  the  printing  of  all  courses  of  study. 
Miss  Kennedy  is  a  busy  woman.  She  is  also 
the  official  public  “fixer.”  She  represents 
the  Superintendent  in  all  civic  committees, 
and  has  charge  of  conducting  all  campaigns 
— may  their  number  grow  rapidly  less — in 
schools.  During  this  year  she  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  Community 
Chest,  Fire-Prevention  Week,  Thrift  Week, 
Safety-First  Week,  and  the  Municipal  Dog 
Show.  This  department  also  has  charge 
of  all  campaigns  for  school  support,  such  as 
bond  issue  campaigns,  etc.,  all  newspaper 
feature  publicity  goes  through  her  hands — a 
very  valuable  and  delicate  task.  The  direc¬ 
tor  is  a  liaison  officer  with  the  public.  This 
department  marks  a  direct  attempt  to  bring 
the  schools  of  Dayton  closer  to  the  people 
who  support  them  and  who  are  paying  for 
them.  My  guide,  before  I  left,  insisted  that 
I  should  know  that,  just  because  he  had 
shown  to  me  these  three  or  four  features,  I 
was  not  to  assume  that  “Readin’,  Writin’, 
’RIthmetic”  and  the  other  “fundamentals” 
were  being  neglected.  He  said,  and  he  had 
the  appearance  of  telling  the  truth,  that  they 
are  receiving  increased  emphasis  every  day, 
just  as  they  are  In  nearly  every  school  system 
In  the  United  States. 

When  I  finished  talking  with  Miss  Kennedy 
I  thought  my  visit  was  over.  But  it  was  not. 
My  guide  Insisted  that  I  attend  a  dedication 
of  a  new  school  that  evening.  They  do 
work  nights  in  Dayton.  1  attended  with 
mental  reservations,  expecting  to  hear  as 
I  have  many  times,  some  learned  pedagogue 
confuse  the  audience  on  the  “true  meaning” 
of  education.  Instead  of  that,  after  the 
eight  minute  preliminaries  staged  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Superintendent,  the  building  was  dedicated 
to  the  children  by  the  children  themselves. 
After  all,  why  not?  It  is  their  building, 
isn’t  It?  Although  the  program  is  too  long 
to  give  you  in  detail  you  may  be  interested 
in  this  dedicatory  speech,  written  and 
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given  by  a  sixth  grade  girl.  For  its  brevity 
and  its  sentiment  I  commend  it  to  more 
mature  dedicatory  speakers. 

“Here  in  our  new  Washington  School  we 
spend  our  happy  school  days  learning  from 
loving  and  inspiring  teachers  to  think  right, 
play  fair,  and  be  good  citizens.  Let  us  all. 


therefore,  dedicate  this  new  building  tonight 
to  the  happy  children  who  throng  its  halls 
today,  and  to  those  who  will  follow  us  in  the 
great  tomorrow. — Goodnight.”  We  doubt¬ 
ing  Thomases  will,  of  course,  think  she 
composed  it  “with  a  little  help  from 
teacher,”  but,  again,  why  not.? 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  LAYMEN 

Newspaper  Editors 


A  National  Department  of  Education 

“Sixty  years  ago  Congress  established  a 
department  of  education,  but  without  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  president’s  cabinet.  Two 
years  later  the  department  was  reduced  to 
the  status  of  a  bureau  in  the  department  of 
the  Interior,  and  as  such  it  still  continues, 
although  the  National  Education  associa¬ 
tion  has  repeatedly  petitioned  Congress  for 
the  reestablishment  of  a  department  with  a 
secretary  in  the  cabinet. 

“The  bill  which  will  be  presented  in  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  thus  in  line 
with  the  historical  development  of  the 
country.  It  leaves  the  control  of  education 
to  the  states,  continues  the  policy  of  assisting 
in  its  promotion,  and  advocates  the  official 
recognition  and  support  of  education  only 
to  the  extent  already  accorded  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  and  labor. 

“An  important  preliminary  reason  for 
creating  such  a  department  is  not  to  add  to 
the  number  of  government  agencies,  but 
that  educational  work  which  is  now  per¬ 
formed  by  the  national  government  could  be 
done  more  efficiently  and  cheaply.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  as  in  any  organization  which  is  the  result 
of  undirected  growth,  a  large  number  of 
educational  activities  are  distributed  at 
random  among  the  existing  departments. 
Some  of  these,  like  those  in  the  department 
of  agriculture,  should  stay  where  they  are,  as 
the  bill  recognizes,  but  many  others  could 


properly  be  brought  together  under  a  single 
administration. 

“The  establishment  of  a  department  of 
education  would  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  principle  that  the  schools  should 
be  under  state  and  local  control.  This  is 
recognized  by  state  education  officers  them¬ 
selves.  They  need  scientific  investigation 
and  fact-gathering,  for  which  they  have  not 
the  resources  in  either  men  or  money.  They 
are  certain  that  the  present  bureau  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  in  a  position  to  carry  on  this  work 
or  secure  the  necessary  federal  appropria¬ 
tions;  and  they  realize  that — on  the  analogy 
of  the  department  of  agriculture — an  im¬ 
mense  service  can  be  done  for  educational 
leaders  through  the  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  information. 

“The  objections  offered  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  department  are  shaped 
largely  in  the  form  of  fearful  prophecies;  but 
they  are  bugaboos  rather  than  real  dangers. 
The  fear  that  a  department  w^ould  control 
national  education  would  seem  to  be  un¬ 
warranted,  as  no  such  powers  would  be 
granted  it  by  the  bill  as  drawn.  The  fear  that 
it  would  mechanize  or  unduly  standardize 
education  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  its 
function  is  to  inform  and  recommend;  and 
for  this  same  reason  the  freedom  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  school  can  in  no  way  be 
invaded.  The  fear  that  cost  of  education 
would  be  increased  is  utterly  baseless.  The 
department  would  in  fact  be  an  instrument 
of  economy. 
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“Every  reason  that  was  advanced  for  the 
establishment  of  the  department  of  com¬ 
merce  and  labor  can  be  urged  for  the 
restoration  of  education  to  the  position 
partially  bestowed  by  Congress  in  1867. 
It  should  have  a  department  and  a  secretary 
and  these  without  further  delay.” — Chicago 
fournal. 


Be  Careful  of  Your  School  Money 

“It  costs  $2,000,000,000  a  year  to  send 
27,500,000  children  to  school  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  M.  Phillips, 
chief  of  the  division  of  statistics.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

“Properly  expended,  this  investment, 
large  as  it  is,  would  be  trivial  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  of  sound  education.  The 
suspicion  has  grown  in  many  communities, 
however,  that  much  of  this  money  is  being 
wasted.  The  per  pupil  cost  ranges  all  the 
way  from  $30  to  $175  a  year,  according  to 
Dr.  Phillips,  who  points  out  that  mounting 
costs  have  moved  some  cities  to  place  limita¬ 
tions  upon  school  expenditures,  while  others 
have  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  activities 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

“The  range  from  $30  to  $175  is  too  wide 
to  be  explained  by  a  difference  in  quality 
of  education.  Unquestionably  there  is 
waste  and  unnecessary  expenditure  in  many 
cities.  Money  is  spent  for  costly  stadiums 
and  athletic  equipment,  unnecessarily  ornate 
buildings  and  uncalled  for  luxuries. 

“We  have  reached  a  praiseworthy  level 
of  school  attendance.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  30,000,000  children  of  school  age 
in  the  United  States.  With  25,000,000 
of  these  attending  public  schools  and 
2,500,000  in  private  institutions,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  non-attendance  is  lower  than  it 
ever  has  been. 

“It  would  be  nothing  short  of  disaster 
were  wasteful  and  extravagant  methods  to 
create  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  would 
deprive  many  of  these  children  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  so  generously  provided.” — 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News. 


Three  Hundred  Sixty-Five  New  High 
Schools  a  Year 

“‘If  the  college  of  tomorrow  is  to  be  as 
different  from  the  preparatory  school  of 
today  as  the  college  of  today  was  from  the 
preparatory  school  of  yesterday,  the  college 
must  develop  new  roles,  new  interests  and  a 
new  atmosphere.  It  must  become  a  man 
and  put  away  childish  things,’  Dr.  John  H. 
MacCracken,  President  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  says  in  his  report  published  here  today. 

“Dr.  MacCracken  describes  the  growth 
of  high  schools,  which  are  being  opened  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  day,  the  increase  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  pupils  in  these  schools  and  the  advances 
made  in  the  equipment  of  the  same  schools. 
Then  he  calls  attention  to  the  development 
of  preparatory  schools,  pointing  out  how 
alumni  are  providing  heavy  endowments 
for  larger  institutions;  how  the  interclass 
and  interscholastic  spirit  is  developed  the 
same  as  it  is  in  colleges,  and  says,  ‘there  is 
little  in  the  college  life  of  the  last  generation 
which  does  not  find  its  reflection  and  imita¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  preparatory  school  of 
today. 

“He  explains  how  these  changes  may  be 
made,  and  tells  of  the  proposal  made  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  may  be 
followed  by  other  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  of  eliminating  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  and  making  it  an  institu¬ 
tion  simply  for  students  working  for  the 
higher  degrees,  similar  to  the  German  uni¬ 
versities.  Apparently  President  Mac 
Cracken  does  not  fully  agree  with  this  plan, 
for  he  says  that  he  ‘is  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  have  in  the  American  college  an 
institution  peculiarly  well  designed  to  effect 
the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood  and 
it  is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  overboard  in 
favor  of  the  German  system. 

‘“If  the  college  is  to  maintain  its  claim  to  a 
position  superior  to  the  preparatory  school, 
it  must  intensify  its  life  particularly  on  the 
creative  side  in  literature,  art,  science, 
politics  and  religion,’  he  said.  ‘The  only 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  making 
the  professor’s  chair  more  attractive  by 
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larger  salaries  and  greater  freedom  from 
routine  and  from  the  drudgery  of  elementary 
instruction  so  asto  satisfy  the  ablest  minds.’  ” 
— New  York  Times. 

Let  Dullards  Pay  More,  Let  Botchers  Get 
Less 

The  ruminating  editor  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  wants  you  to  think  of  a 
scheme  for  determining  pay  by  results: 

“There  has  been  much  discussion  recently 
in  regard  to  the  problem  that  confronts  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
country,  with  regard  to  weeding  out  the 
idlers  and  the  misfit  students,  and  getting 
rid  of  those  who  go  to  college  merely  to  kill 
time  or  as  an  adventure  promising  a  means 
of  having  a  good  time.  At  a  recent  meeting 
in  Chicago  of  college  and  university  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
student  whose  principal  concern  is  merely 
getting  by  must  be  got  rid  of  to  make 
room  for  earnest  students. 

“General  prosperity  has  made  it  possible 
for  many  young  people  to  attend  college 
and  the  enrollment  of  the  various  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  many  instances  taxes 
or  exceeds  their  capacity.  Educators  feel 
that  the  privilege  of  college  training  should 
be  restricted  to  the  serious-minded  young 
person  who  has  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
use  it  to  advantage,  else  our  college  system 
will  be  futile. 

“But  the  problem  of  how  this  may  best 
be  accomplished  still  remains.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  just  who  is  fitted  for  college  and 
who  will  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities 
there,  and  who  will  merely  waste  his  time 
and  those  of  his  instructors.  The  only 
method  so  far  devised  is  to  give  the  student 
a  trial  in  college. 

“But  this  method  is  obviously  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  And  with  a  lot  of  first-year 
students  enrolled  many  of  whom  may  later 
be  dropped,  there  may  be  earnest,  well- 


fitted  students  who  may  be  unable  to  gain 
admittance. 

“A  new  plan  which  has  been  suggested, 
and  which  might  at  least  solve  the  difficulty 
of  cost  to  the  institution,  is  to  charge  tuition 
according  to  the  grade  attained  and  the 
marks  received  by  a  student  in  his  various 
studies.  In  this  sliding  scale  of  tuition  it  is 
proposed  to  give  the  earnest  student  who 
makes  a  high  grade  the  benefit  of  a  low  tui¬ 
tion  fee,  and  to  charge  those  with  a  poor 
grade  a  high  fee — the  lower  the  grade  the 
higher  the  fee,  and  vice  versa. 

“In  this  way  the  earnest,  hard-working 
student  would  be  assisted  in  working  his  way 
through  college  by  cutting  down  his  ex¬ 
penses,  while  the  idler  whose  parents  send 
him  to  college  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  or 
because  he  has  nothing  else  to  take  up  his 
time,  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

“Some  of  our  larger  universities,  especially 
those  in  the  east,  have  been  criticized  be¬ 
cause  their  test  of  admission  seems  to  be 
embodied  in  the  questions:  “How  much 
money  have  you?”  and  “What  is  your  social 
standing?”  This  is  a  condition  that  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  if  loafers,  no 
matter  how  high  their  social  standing,  wish 
to  spend  their  time  at  college,  they  should  be 
charged  a  stiff  price. 

“Much  along  the  same  line  as  the  proposal 
to  charge  tuition  according  to  the  grade  at¬ 
tained,  has  come  a  suggestion  to  pay  the 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  a  salary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  progress  made  by  their 
pupils.  This  reasoning  seems  to  be  sound, 
too.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  good  teacher  is 
entitled  to  a  better  salary  than  a  poor  one. 
And  a  bonus  for  good  work  should  prove  an 
incentive  to  teachers  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  their  pupils  and  to  do 
their  best. 

“These  proposals  seem  fair  enough,  and 
at  least  are  deserving  of  discussion  and  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.” 


A  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  THAT  HELP 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 


[These  are  the  chronicles  of  a  club  of  school  workers  whom  that  apostle  of  professional  progress, 
Doctor  John  Rose,  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1925.  They  chris¬ 
tened  themselves  the  Booktalkers,  Hoi  Bibliologoi.  They  do  read  much;  they  select  what  they  call 
the  best,  and  orally  report  upon  it  once  a  month.  They  get  their  books  from  the  Educational 
Review,  to  which  such  publishers  as  wish  glad  tidings  of  new  works  proclaimed  to  a  waiting  world,  send 
new  productions.  The  twenty-second  meeting,  here  covered,  occurred  as  usual  in  the  Rose  Garden  in 
the  high  altitude  of  eight  stories  where  the  fire  of  hospitality  blazed  in  the  grate  and  piles  of  fresh  books 
^invited  the  members  to  fill  their  bags  for  the  next  month’s  study.] 


HE  Larger  Motives. — “One  day  I  met 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborne,”  said  Caro¬ 
lina.  “It  was  when  I  was  a  student 
at  Columbia.  I  visited  the  majestic  Mu- 
sum  of  Natural  History.  I  asked  a  gentle¬ 
man  near  an  exhibit  something  about  it.  He 
answered  so  simply;  he  enquired  so  naturally 
as  to  my  interest,  that  I  never  would  have 
thought  him  a  professor.  He  was  like  an 
ordinary  visitor  at  the  museum  who  had  just 
found  out  the  same  thing  that  I  wanted  to 
know.  Also,  his  clothes  became  him  and  the 
description  you  would  give  of  him  was  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  After  he 
went  his  way  I  asked  an  attendant  who  told 
me  I  had  been  talking  to  no  one  less  than  the 
president  of  that  superb  Institution.  When 
the  books  of  this  club  were  raffled  last  month 
I  traded  with  Martin  for  this  one^  by  Doctor 
Osborne.  He  writes  as  he  talks;  simply, 
interestingly,  modestly,  and  with  distinct 
charm.  In  the  calm  and  quiet  manner 
of  the  scientist  Doctor  Osborne  examines 
our  education.  Everybody  admits  there  is 
much  the  matter  with  it.  The  keen  delight 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  during  the 
Renaissance  when  young  men  organized 
themselves  into  classes,  hired  professors, 
and  established  a  universitas,  or  syndicate 
devoted  to  teaching,  is  not  as  evident  among 
us  now.  We  ought  to  rediscover  it.  Max 
Mason,  Clarence  Little,  Glen  Frank  have 
joined  in  this  chorus.  Its  essence  is  the  urge 

’Creative  Education. — Henry  Fairfield  Osborne. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  360  pp.  $2.50. 


for  creating  something  worth  while.  It  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  children.  The  com¬ 
mon-school  teaching  of  1870  suppressed  it. 
It  seems  to  be  more  encouraged  in  European 
schools  than  here.  Instead  of  a  mere 
transmission  of  knowledge  from  the  teachers 
and  book  we  need  to  develop  the  will,  the 
determination,  the  energy.  Every  child  has 
them.  They  need  exercise  and  direction. 
Their  impelling  motive  is  to  make  some¬ 
thing,  to  add  something  new,  true,  or 
beautiful  to  our  civilization.  This  urge 
is  the  oldest  quality  of  the  human  race.  It 
distinguishes  man  from  other  animals.  The 
curse  of  education  is  imitation.  It  is  a 
tyranny,  an  obstacle  to  progress.  The  man 
who  is  different  is,  according  to  common 
practice,  a  nuisance.  Accomplishment  is 
joy.  Success  needs  no  compliment.  We 
care  for  praise  in  the  exact  measure  in  which 
we  feel  we  have  not  succeeded.  We  cherish 
it  for  being  persuaded  of  our  own  value.  On 
this  line  the  book  evolves  the  goal  of  creative 
education  and  works  it  out  through  seven 
short  delightful  circumstantial  essays  bright¬ 
ened  with  anecdote  and  fortified  by  quota¬ 
tion. 

“I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fascinating 
and  valuable  than  his  account  of  how  in¬ 
telligence  developed  in  man  and  put  him 
ahead  of  the  brute.  As  compared  with  the 
primitives  our  observation  has  grown 
weaker,  our  imitation  more  active.  Only 
a  few  create  and  invent,  or  think  and  judge 
independently.  Our  brains  are  larger  but 
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less  used.  We  live  by  borrowed  music. 
Why  don’t  we  teach  children  to  make  some 
of  their  own?  Our  literature,  history  and 
art  are  loans.  We  gather  the  specimens  of 
all  fields  and  put  them  in  a  dead  museum. 
Something  is  stifling  growth  when  tests  of 
thousands  of  adults  found  them  no  farther 
along  than  children  thirteen  years  old.  Os¬ 
borne  has  here  a  lot  of  prime  matter  on  the 
failure  of  our  science  teachers.  He  goes 
for  the  languages  as  we  handle  them,  for 
physical  and  moral  education.  He  tackles 
our  absurd  taxing  system  for  the  support 
of  schools.  His  arguments  for  doubling  or 
trebling  the  pay  of  teachers  will  make  you 
sit  up.  Then  follow  cutting  observations 
on  collegiate  doldrums  and  fact-ridden 
higher  education  and  its  woeful  lockstep. 
Careers,  Rhodes  Scholarships,  war,  art, 
politics,  classics,  culture,  happiness,  educa¬ 
tional  apostles,  individualism,  miracles,  ob¬ 
servation,  scholarship,  virtue — the  whole 
gamut  of  concepts  involved  in  our  occupa¬ 
tion — is  played  upon  here  with  a  brilliance 
and  engaging  quality  that  will  make  it  hard 
for  you  to  lay  the  volume  down.” 

Philip  Manzer  had  a  trim  little  book  over 
which  he  was  enthusiastic.  “Ida  Hous- 
man,”  he  said,  “is  known  to  all  teachers’ 
organizations  for  the  long,  careful  and 
productive  study  she  has  made  of  teachers’ 
retirement  systems.  She  now  contributes  a 
specific  volume^  which  every  association 
committee  on  the  study  of  the  teaching 
profession  ought  to  own  and  study. 

“Miss  Housman  is  a  teacher  in  a  Demarest 
High  School,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Her 
purpose  in  printing  the  law  is  to  give  to  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  throughout  the 
United  States,  who  are  aiming  to  organize 
sound  retirement  sj'^stems  for  teachers,  a 
specific  summary  of  the  desirable  and 
undesirable  features  of  pension  plans.  Many 
a  scheme,  devised  and  adopted  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  proven,  when  reaching  maturity,  to 
be  financially  unsound.  The  New  Jersey 

*A  Digest  and  Explanation  of  the  New  Jersey 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Law. — published 
by  the  author  Ida  Housman,  519  Garden  St.,  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey.  144  pp.  $1.00. 


teachers’  committee  employed  a  professional 
actuary  who  found  that  the  liabilities  of  the 
New  Jersey  teachers’  retirement  fund  were 
far  in  excess  of  its  present  and  prospective 
assets.  The  contributions  of  present  teach-  j 
ers  were  used  for  the  payment  of  annuities  R 
to  teachers  formerly  retired,  thereby  ex-  | 
hausting  the  funds  which  should  be  kept  in  1 
reserve  for  those  making  the  payments.  | 
The  continuance  of  this  practice  eventually  f 
results  in  the  fund  being  unable  to  bestow  ^ 
benefits  on  those  who  are  paying  for  them  ^ 
under  the  promise  of  being  supported  when  ^ 
no  longer  able  to  work.  The  New  Jersey  ; 
law  compels  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  J 
contribute  to  the  retirement  fund.  If  it  J 
is  in  an  unsound  financial  condition,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  correct  the  ;| 
error  and  abate  the  injustice  and  embarrass- 
ment  occasioned  by  conditions  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  teachers  and 
to  the  school  system.  New  Jersey  has 
recognized  as  an  established  policy  that 
teachers  should  be  given  protection  against 
disability  and  old  age,  and  that  a  retirement 
system  should  be  established  on  a  scientific 
basis  that  will  advance  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  by  assuring  it  a  teaching 
force  well  protected.  In  these  pages  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  retirement 
system  are  given  briefly  and  in  plain  words.” 

Getting  Surer  in  Character  Training. — Our 
Mr.  Judd  Post,  whose  characteristics  have 
given  him  the  additional  names  of  Sema¬ 
phore,  Signal  Light,  Danger  Sign,  Watch- 
tower,  and  Sign  Post,  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  drawing,  at  the  monthly  book 
raffle,  or  of  subsequently  negotiating  by 
clever  trades,  the  volumes  over  which  he 
waxes  enthusiastic.  “I  am  sure,”  he  said, 

“I  have  drawn  the  prize  book  of  the  year.* 

We  lured  Professor  Charters  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  where  he  had 
devoted  himself  intensively  to  a  study  of 
job-and-character  analysis,  and  to  the 
perfection  of  courses  of  study  based  on 
definite  objectives.  As  you  know,  he  ’is 

•The  Teaching  of  Ideals. —  W.  W.  Charters,  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  372  pp.,  $2.00. 
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now  professor  of  Education  in  our  own 
University  of  Chicago.  Papa  Rose  knows 
him  well  and  says  Charters  has  done  more 
to  bring  the  principles  of  productive  business 
into  our  calling  than  has  any  of  the  other 
professors  of  education.  Mrs.  Charters  used 
to  teach  in  Los  Angeles.  She,  too,  has 
worked  out  methods  of  teaching  ideals.  Al¬ 
though  this  volume  lists  six  and  a  half 
pages  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  character 
and  while  the  creation  of  the  perfect  disposi¬ 
tion  has  been  the  aim  of  religious  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  our  volume 
is  obliged  to  begin  with  a  confession  that  few 
of  the  numerous  books  studied  get  down  out 
of  the  clouds  of  generalities.  Always  has 
the  development  of  character  and  personal¬ 
ity  engaged  the  energies  of  men  and  women 
responsible  for  educating  their  fellows.  But 
the  methods  used  have  been  largely  based  on 
untested  theories.  For  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charters  have  been  gathering  examples  of 
the  procedures  in  various  schools.  It  is 
amazing  how  little  science  and  how  few 
objective  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the  field. 
It  is  almost  virgin  soil.  Almost  everything 
in  this  book  the  author  considers  trite.  ‘It 
is  commonplace  because  it  is  fundamental.’ 
But  if  the  material  can  be  collected  and 
organized  according  to  a  plan,  he  says,  there 
will  be  a  contribution  for  the  thousands  of 
earnest  educators  who  realize  that  there  is  no 
purpose  higher  for  teachers  than  that  of 
delivering  to  the  community  an  output  of 
citizens  of  the  type  our  patriotic  dreamers 
have  always  visioned.  The  mere  description 
of  methods  helps  us.  But  when,  as  in  this 
intensely  interesting  work,  they  are  criti¬ 
cised  and  evaluated  there  is  produced  an  aid 
of  the  highest  value.  As  Professor  Judd, 
in  his  introduction,  says.  Charters  has  used 
the  experience  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  on  a  scale  so  compre¬ 
hensive  as  to  make  possible  conclusions  of 
the  most  practical  value. 

“Whenever  any  one  displays  deficiency  in 
some  trait  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  diagnosis 
to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  The  author 
runs  through  a  series  of  common  deficiencies 
which  we  are  always  finding  in  some  or 


another  problem  pupil.  The  procedure  to 
follow  is  outlined :  make  your  diagnosis  clear 
and  complete;  create  a  desire  for  acquiring 
the  trait  which  is  missing;  develop  a  plan 
of  action  for  the  patient — a  desire  which 
does  not  function  is  a  waste;  the  real  test  of 
character  is  in  conduct,  not  in  desires  or 
plans  of  action.  The  desire  must  be  carried 
over  into  behavior.  Your  Chicago  princi¬ 
pals  who  were  not  content  with  the  mere 
imparting  of  the  knowledge  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  make  plans  to  give  every  youngster 
specific  practice  in  maintaining  a  well 
ordered  community,  in  caring  for  their 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  in  guarding 
their  fellows  against  accidents  crossing  the 
street  near  the  school  property,  in  resisting 
a  well  established  tendency  to  violate 
courtesy  and  civic  conduct  on  Halloween. 

“Charters  quotes  the  frequent  statement 
that  personality  cannot  be  developed  and 
dismisses  it  as  absurd  and  contrary  to  ex¬ 
perience.  No  teacher  with  his  eyes  open 
fails  to  see  character  growing  before  his  eyes 
every  day  of  his  service,  as  clearly  as  Luther 
Burbank  observed  the  development  of 
variations  in  plant  life,  contrary  to  nature. 
‘There  is  no  need,’  says  Charters,  ‘for  our 
being  discouraged  at  not  being  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  mushy  mentality  into  that  of  a 
Socrates.’  Our  business  is  to  do  our  reason¬ 
able  best  five  hours  a  day,  195  days  a  year 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  Good  Father 
of  us  all.  You  don’t  expect  to  judge  an 
expert  card  player  by  the  number  of  tricks 
he  takes,  but  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
plays  his  hand.  You  cannot  estimate  the 
value  of  a  school  superintendent  by  the 
length  of  time  he  holds  his  position  against 
political  machinations,  but  by  the  honesty, 
intelligence,  and  industry  with  which  he 
plans  and  follows  up  the  essential  duties  of 
supervision. 

“One  thing  I  particularly  like  about  the 
book  is  the  preliminary  definition  of  the 
terms  it  uses:  trait,  ideal,  attitude,  skill, 
standard,  personality,  character,  reputation. 
By  this  means  you  are  not  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  the  author  is  talking  about.  I 
like,  too,  the  comparison  of  codes  which  have 
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been  devised  as  guides  for  the  formation  of 
character.  Here  is  Franklin’s  daily  dozen, 
two  hundred  years  old.  Here  is  William 
J.  Hutchin’s  Children's  Code  of  Morals  for 
Elementary  Schools  which  won  him  the 
Chevy-Chase  character-institution  prize  of 
$5,000.  Here  is  the  Code  prepared  by 
Collier’s  Weekly,  the  oath  of  Hippocrates, 
the  Scout  law,  the  Denver  list  and  personnel 
analyses  of  teachers  and  employes  of  various 
kinds.” 

Mr.  Judd  Post  continued,  “Our  author 
has  listened  to  many  sermons  and  inspira¬ 
tional  addresses.  He  shows  why  they  are 
pleasant  failures.  They  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  a  glow,  an  enthusiasm,  no  more. 
These  notions  get  down  into  the  subcon¬ 
scious  and,  unsatisfied,  they  ferment,  acidu¬ 
late,  sozzle,  fester,  corrupt,  spawn,  reek, 
putrefy  and  rankle  until  the  psychoanalyst 
pronounces  you  possessed  of  a  complex. 
Your  Chicago  is  having  an  epidemic  of  this 
sort.  Every  Kiwannis,  Rotary,  woman’s 
or  other  club  is  overfed  with  talk.  Your 
hotels  and  clubs  at  every  noontime  first  feed 
a  company  so  full  as  to  require  all  surplus 
energy  to  devote  itself  to  the  affairs  of  the 
stomach.  As  soon  as  the  blood  necessary 
for  mental  decision  and  action  is  drawn  out 
of  the  brain,  a  spellbinder  stands  up  and 
delivers  an  exhortation.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  your  town  has  become  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world:  too  much  talk, 
too  much  promise,  too  little  performance. 
‘Those  who  deal,’  says  Charters,  ‘with 
moral  instruction  have  good  purposes. 
Their  intellectual  laziness  is  not  intentional. 
They  don’t  realize  that  a  bright  child  can 
memorize  the  ten  commandments  in  an 
hour  but  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  make 
the  applications  to  his  personal  conduct. 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  is  easy 
to  learn  by  rote,  but  often  the  gllbbist 
parrot  in  a  Sunday  school  hasn’t  the  faintest 
idea  how  to  put  the  principle  into  practice. 
Children  have  to  be  taught  trait  actions  one 
by  one.’  It  reminds  me  of  the  grilling  the 
school  superintendents  gave  to  Jim  Rice 
when  he  proposed  that  all  teaching  ought  to 
be  tested.  ‘How  would  you  test  a  mother’s 


love.?’  one  of  the  defiant  orators  shot  at  Jim.  f 
‘Why,’  he  answered,  ‘by  the  number  of  | 
unpatched  holes  in  her  children’s  clothes.’  \ 
Principles  are  vitally  important,  but  they 
influence  conduct  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  applied.  Every  principle  must  be 
buttressed  by  numerous  examples  given 
by  the  pupils  whenever  the  teacher  lays 
down  a  general  rule.  The  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  to  develop  emotion  ought 
not  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  teacher.  The 
emotion  must  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
without  being  put  to  useful  service.  A 
story  in  biography  to  provide  suggestion 
and  create  enthusiasm  must  be  followed  by 
a  conduct  assignment  which  seeks  to  parallel 
the  storied  situation  with  concrete  personal 
experiences.  Here  is  where  our  educational 
conventions,  our  teachers’  institutes,  miss 
the  mark.  We  assemble  and  listen  to 
inspirational  addresses.  We  go  back  to  our 
classrooms  and  do  as  we  did  before.  It  is  a 
waste  of  public  money.  Let  the  director  of 
the  institute  plan  addresses  based  upon  the 
needs  of  his  district.  Let  his  teachers 
be  divided  into  quiz  groups  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  Immediately  after  the  address  let 
them  retire,  in  charge  of  a  leader,  to  a 
classroom,  and  devote  an  hour  to  proposing 
specific  situations  in  which  they  intend  to 
carry  out  the  principles  expounded  by  the 
speaker.” 

“Wow!”  exclaimed  the  General.  “I  think 
I  see  you  getting  teachers  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  without  raising  a  cloud  of  protest! 
We  go  to  teachers’  Institutes  to  see  how 
other  teachers  look,  to  admire  their  new 
gowns,  to  slip  away  in  congenial  couples  and 
go  to  the  movies.” 

“General,”  sighed  the  Signpost,  “that  is 
atavism,  pure  and  simple.  P'or  twenty-one 
meetings  you  have  been  the  most  severe 
maintainer  of  the  proposition  that  we 
teachers  are  becoming  as  serious  in  our 
profession  as  the  most  progressive  physician. 
Conquer  your  complex.  I  was  saying  that 
Charters  regrets  the  strong  tendency  among 
textbook  writers,  lecturers,  and  theorists  in 
moral  education  to  treat  the  development 
of  character  on  an  abstract  and  general 
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level.  It  is  formalism,  the  curse  of  religion, 
of  political  reforms,  of  medicine,  and  of  all 
the  professions.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
repeated  statement  that  you  can’t  make 
people  good  by  law,  that  you  can’t  teach 
morals  and  character  except  by  the  indirect 
method.  As  I  see  it,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  reason  we  haven’t  taught  character  is 
because  our  method  has  been  indirect.  If  I 
want  to  teach  accuracy,  reliability,  and  per¬ 
sistence  I  can’t  do  it  by  any  indirect  method 
of  letting  my  children  fuddle  through  an 
arithmetic,  even  though  it  were  put  into  the 
course  of  study  for  the  teaching  of  accuracy, 
reliability,  and  persistence.  I  can’t  teach 
swimming  by  the  indirect  method.  The 
indirect  method  howlers  are  in  my  opinion 
mere  evaders.  Charters  describes  McCor¬ 
mick’s  La  Salle  High  School  experiment 
and  devotes  a  splendid  chapter  to  direct 
moral  instruction.  He  describes  Lancelot’s 
work  in  Iowa  State  College.  He  recognizes 
that  the  majority  of  teachers  are  opposed  to 
direct  moral  instruction,  but  he  believes 
that  it  is  due  to  a  false  belief  that  direct 
moral  instruction  is  synonymous  with  lec¬ 
tures  on  morals. 

I  see  I  am  taking  more  than  my  share  of 
time.  So  I  will  tell  you  that  Charters’ 
chapters  on  rewards  and  penalties,  sugges¬ 
tion  and  example,  the  power  of  reasoning 
with  one’s  self,  personification,  conduct, 
integration,  and  the  teacher’s  qualifications 
and  program,  are  the  most  valuable  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  most  urgent  need  of  common- 
school  education  that  I  have  yet  seen.  He  is 
reasonable  with  us.  We  must  not  criticise 
ourselves  too  much,  if  all  of  our  children  do 
not  reach  perfection  in  all  of  their  traits. 
Bless  your  hearts,  you  cannot  pick  your 
pupils;  they  come  from  all  sorts  of  homes. 
Tremendous  influences  outside  of  school 
are  working  against  us;  we  have  contact 
with  these  children  only  a  small  portion  of 
their  time  from  year  to  year.  We  should 
not  dwell  on  those  discouraging  facts.  Our 
business  is  to  so  perfect  ourselves  with  the 
aid  of  books  like  this  so  that  during  the 
small  periods  we  have  a  chance  with  our 
children  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  our 


service  is  the  best  that  has  been  developed 
and  recorded  by  the  work  of  such  researchers 
as  Professor  Charters  and  his  able  consort.” 

What  Present  Practice  Is. — “You  have 
often  heard  Papa  Rose  here  remark,”  said 
Peter  the  Reader,  “that  the  number  of 
professional  books  put  out  every  month  is 
a  good  sign  that  our  calling  is  progressing. 
Another  sign,  I  think,  is  the  unwillingness 
of  authors  to  leave  their  works  unrevlsed. 
Comes  George  Freeland,  whose  ‘Elementary 
School  Practice,’  coming  out  eight  years  ago, 
was  accepted  as  up  to  the  minute,  issuing 
a  new  and  extended  edition,^  avoiding  theory 
that  has  not  been  tried  in  practice  in  the 
actual  work  of  classroom  teachers.  Free¬ 
land  has  the  opportunity  of  reporting 
directly  from  the  field.  He  is  director  of 
education  and  teacher-training  in  the  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California.  As 
director  of  a  practice  elementary  school 
he  has  improved  the  opportunity  to  try  the 
usages  which  he  recommends.  For  instance, 
he  shows  how  in  teaching  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  to  observe  the  curious  forms  of  words 
a  spelling  consciousness  is  developed  which, 
by  the  persistence  of  alert  teachers,  can  be 
turned  into  that  subconscious  habit  of  good 
spelling  which  is  the  proper  goal.  We  have 
made  too  much  of  good  spelling  and  too  little 
of  bad  spelling.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  the  absurd  spelling  bees  still 
advocated  by  circulation  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  by  publicity-seeking  superin¬ 
tendents  is  a  waste  of  time  because  of  giving 
the  good  spellers  most  of  the  practice.  A 
boast  of  having  three  or  four  pupils  with 
a  record  of  100%  thoroughout  the  year  is 
naught.  They  inherited  their  talent.  The 
old  maxim  said,  ‘reading  and  writing  come 
by  Nature,  but  spelling  is  a  gift  of  God.’ 
The  tested  results  of  dilFerent  usages  in 
teaching  spelling  ought  to  settle  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  is  as  much  the  business  of  a 
principal  to  know  the  best  and  to  cause  it 
intelligently  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in 

‘Modern  Elementary  School  Practice. —  Georoe 
E.  Freeland.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
417  pp.  $1.60. 
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his  school  as  it  is  the  duty  of  an  industrial 
manager  to  know  and  to  require  the  use  of 
the  method  of  getting  the  most  steam  from  a 
pound  of  coal.  Freeland  establishes  a  creed 
for  the  managers  of  schools.  It  elaborates 
its  particulars;  health,  happiness,  activity, 
citizenship,  thoroughness,  economy  of 
method,  coordination  with  home.  His  book 
is  a  decidedly  practical  and  cheerful  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  creed  by  problem  method, 
project  motive,  interest,  selection  of  matter, 
adaptation  to  different  children,  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  education  to  social  and  civic  service. 
He  would  have  us  stop  babying  our  chil¬ 
dren's  minds  and  knows  that  we  can  train 
boys  to  think  for  themselves  if  we  will  stop 
doing  all  their  thinking  for  them.  There 
should  be  more  ‘why-stuff’  required  of 
them.  He  is  no  wild  enthusiast.  He  has 
seen  the  unintelligent  striving  for  good 
things  lead  to  shallowness,  formality,  and 
failure.  Teaching  has  become  in  the  light 
of  experiment  and  research  a  process  as 
complex  as  the  work  of  a  physician.  So 
long  as  so  many  of  the  workers  in  the  public 
schools  are  young  girls  with  little  training  in 
patient  observation  of  results;  so  long  as  we 
have  so  many  older  teachers  who  are  set 
in  their  ways,  the  manager  of  a  school  can 
not  be  content  with  the  outlining  of  a  method 
at  a  teachers’  meeting,  or  with  the  adoption 
of  a  usage  because  it  seems  founded  on 
common  sense.  He  has  to  get  into  the  class 
rooms  and  help.  He  has  to  require  teachers 
to  have  conscious  motives  toward  definite 
standards.  As  a  guide  for  a  productive 
management  of  a  school,  as  an  interesting 
and  acceptable  stimulus  for  a  teacher,  I  find 
this  volume  of  prime  value.” 

A  Last  Word  on  Junior-High  Schools. — 
John  Falk  called  our  attention  to  what  he 
described  as  the  latest,  most  complete  work^ 
on  junior  high-school  management  he  had 
seen.  “It  is,  like  so  many  of  our  later 
professional  works,  the  work  of  western 
people:  Frank  Taunton,  Professor  of  Educa- 

‘Junior  High  School  Procedure. — Taunton- 
Struthers,  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  595  pp. 
$2.60. 


tion  in  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  Alice  Struthers,  Principal  of  the  Thomas 
Starr  King  Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
The  first  junior  high  school  treatises  seemed 
rather  cautious,  but  there  is  nothing  timid 
nor  apologetic  in  this  manual.  It  starts 
with  the  good  American  doctrine  that 
democracy,  the  associated  living  in  which 
we  are  intelligently  cooperating,  is  the 
essential  consideration  of  schools  supported 
by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people.  Our  de¬ 
mocracy,  it  says,  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  our  citizens  to  think  out  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  The  junior  high  school  is  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  thinking  life  of  our  youth. 

“Within  the  memory  of  people  now  living 
it  was  held  that  reading  and  writing  were 
sufficient  endowments  for  the  bulk  of 
citizens.  If  the  voter  could  read  and  write, 
the  obligations  of  the  state,  so  the  hopeful 
pioneers  thought,  would  be  fully  met. 
Vain  hope.  We  now  realize  that  democracy 
involves  civic,  industrial,  fiscal,  and  political 
aspects  of  social  life,  all  concerned  with 
group  welfare.  We  used  to  be  content  to 
let  higher  educational  opportunities  be  given 
only  to  children  selected  on  a  supposed 
capacity  for  leadership.  The  enormous 
increase  of  school  attendance  in  the  upper 
grades  has  shown  that  the  leadership  idea 
is  waning.  The  authors  enumerate  the 
demands  which  democracy  makes  on  the 
schools:  knowledge  of  language,  oral  and 
written,  of  health  laws,  of  the  problems  of 
government,  of  the  rights  of  others,  of  the 
necessity  of  productive  work  by  every 
citizen,  of  the  duties  of  the  electorate  to 
protect  us  from  demagogs,  of  the  need  of 
direction  for  our  industrial,  civic,  aesthetic, 
and  religious  life. 

“The  junior  high  school  presupposes  a 
control  of  the  simpler  tools  of  knowledge  by 
its  pupils.  That  the  boy  may  use  these 
tools  in  discovering  his  own  interests,  apti¬ 
tudes,  and  capacities  is  the  activity  which 
the  junior  high  school  must  nourish.  It  is 
an  exploratory  field.  Its  most  important 
offerings,  if  we  remember  the  American 
doctrine  which  has  led  to  the  taxing  of  all 
citizens  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
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some,  are  in  the  social  sciences.  Youth 
must  be  made  aware  of  what  it  signifies  to 
live  in  organized  society.  It  must  appreci¬ 
ate  how  we  live  together  and  what  our  duties 
are  toward  our  benefactors,  the  whole  people. 
Awareness,  appreciation,  and  understanding 
come  only  when  descriptive  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented  vitally  and  not  as  memory  exercises. 
The  question  is  not  how  to  put  the  social 
studies  into  our  course,  but  how  to  organize 
our  curriculum  around  social  aims. 

“The  experimental  courses  that  Harold 
Rugg  has  published  in  his  social-science 
pamphlets  are  endorsed.  The  way  of  using 
them  is  elaborated.  Information  relating 
citizenship  is  over  and  again  in  this  book 
transformed  into  abilities  and  disposition. 
Junior  high-school  managers  will  find  here 
those  courses  worked  out  in  minute  detail 
with  reading  references  galore.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  what  a  school  citizen  should  be, 
formed  into  ‘A  Junior  High  School  Creed’ 
runs  through  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body, 
orderliness,  industry,  self  reliance,  thrift, 
cheer,  fairness,  use,  courtesy,  etc.,  to  the 
claims  of  loyalty  and  reverence.  This  creed, 
in  simple  form  for  recitation  and  guidance, 
takes  the  shape  of  a  promise,  to  be  recited 
and  worked  out  by  the  children  themselves. 
The  list  of  duties  of  the  principal  of  a  junior 
high  school,  ninety-nine  in  number,  shows 
what  percentage  of  school  men  and  women 
who  were  investigated  by  the  North-Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  admit  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  duties  listed  and  what  per  cent,  of  the 
principals’  time  is  given  to  such  obligations. 

“We,  in  our  system,  have  recently  seen  a 
vigorous  attack  made  by  schoolboard  mem¬ 
bers  upon  intelligence  tests.  Possibly  for 
that  reason  I  find  the  chapter  on  ‘Adjust¬ 
ments  to  Varying  Needs  of  Pupils’  particu¬ 
larly  timely.  Our  authors  are  not  carried 
away  by  unproved  assertions,  nor  are  they 
frightened  out  of  a  legitimate  aid  to  children 
to  be  secured  by  careful  diagnosis  of  the 
abilities  and  accomplishments  of  youngsters. 
The  complete  illustrative  tables  on  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  and  adjustments  to  various 
needs  are  the  best  and  most  helpful  I  have 


seen.  The  provision  for  remedial  classes, 
the  arrangements  for  finding  the  means 
to  hold  the  attention  of  uninterested  chil¬ 
dren,  the  plans  for  taking  care  of  superior 
groups,  the  patient  records  of  case  studies, 
the  suggestions  for  modified  courses,  all 
seem  to  me  to  represent  a  tendency  to  sal¬ 
vage  human  waste,  which  is  a  movement  in 
marked  contrast  to  my  school  days  when 
‘take  it  or  leave  it’  seemed  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

“This  book  has  a  number  of  strikingly 
interesting  suggestions  for  the  mastery  of 
various  essentials  in  the  courses  of  study.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  some  lessons 
in  dictionary  work,  the  result  of  which  seems 
to  me  certainly  to  promise  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  cultivation 
of  an  interest  in  using  it  as  an  educated  citi¬ 
zen  should. 

“Of  course  there  is  good  matter  on  meas¬ 
uring  and  recording  progress:  there  are 
sample  examinations  of  pupils  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  success  of  their  teacher’s  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  efficient  organization  of  the 
junior  high-school  faculty,  provision  for 
pupil  guidance,  for  making  adaptive  school 
schedules,  for  teaching  children  how  to 
study,  for  taking  care  of  health,  for  teaching 
English,  history,  civics,  mathematics,  art, 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  commercial 
subjects,  for  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  clubs,  the  kind  of  buildings  and 
grounds  best  suited  for  the  junior  high 
school,  modern  system  of  attendance  man¬ 
agement,  the  use  of  the  school  exhibits,  the 
business  side  of  the  principal’s  duties,  all 
followed  by  twelve  pages  of  bibliography 
on  junior  high  schools,  each  book  given  a 
valuable  analysis  of  contents;  and,  then,  a 
complete  index,  make  up  the  volume.  I 
commend  it  to  principals  of  every  kind  of 
school  and  college  for  it  has  apparently  left 
no  new  proposition  untouched.” 

A  Book  on  the  Junior  College. — Henry,  the 
humanist,  informed  us  that  the  junior- 
college  movement  has  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  an  extensive  literature  upon 
it.  “Walter  Martin  Proctor,  Professor  of 
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Education  in  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  associated  with  himself  ten 
professors  and  President  Wilber  to  furnish 
a  contribution^  upon  the  functions,  organi¬ 
zation  and  activities  of  this  new  type  of 
educational  service.  They  have  gone 
through  ninety  books  and  pamphlets  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  problems — their  bibliography  is 
a  valuable  list.  They  conclude  that  the 
junior  college  means  an  opportunity  to  give 
youth  a  try-out  without  great  economic 
disadvantage  and  without  leaving  home  to 
undertake  the  risky  adventure  of  failure  in  a 
distant  and  crowded  institution.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  mortality  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  great  universities  is  mortifying 
and  humiliating  thousands  of  our  young 
people.  The  junior  college  attempts  to 
salvage  much  of  this  waste. 

“What  experiments  have  settled,  what 
functions  may  properly  be  assumed,  how 
this  big  service  has  been  successfully  organ¬ 
ized,  who  should  constitute  its  faculty,  what 
its  curriculum  should  be,  how  it  should  be 
administered,  what  can  be  done  for  the 
rural  youth,  w’hat  for  the  city  boys  and  girls, 
what  the  sideshows  to  the  main  tent  may 
properly  be,  how  articulation  may  be  had 
with  the  university,  are  covered  here  by  men 
close  to  the  problems.” 

Coming  to  Codes. — It  was  Martin  Mahon 
who  next  reported  that  twenty-seven  state 
education  associations  have  already  adopted 
codes  of  ethics  for  teachers.  “Doctor 
Benson  Y.  Landis  has  studied  them  all  in 
his  book.2  He  has  gone  through  articles, 
addresses,  and  books  by  experienced  educa¬ 
tors  to  determine  what  our  ethical  standards 
are.  He  has  studied  the  codes  of  the 
architects,  the  accountants,  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  the  engineers,  the  newspaper 
editors,  the  congregational  ministers,  the  art 
directors,  the  real  estate  boards,  and  other 

'The  Junior  College. — William  Proctor  and 
eleven  associates.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stan¬ 
ford,  Cal.  226  pp.  $2.50. 

^Professional  Codes  With  Respect  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Profession. — Benson  Y.  Landis,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  108  pp.  ^1.50. 


professional  organizations.  He  enquires 
what  are  the  functions  of  code-making  and 
how  may  the  experience  of  other  professions 
be  applied  by  us  to  the  development  of  the 
professional  spirit.  He  has  corresponded 
with  more  than  two  hundred  professional 
organizations.  He  obtained  copies  of  their 
codes,  information  as  to  how  adopted,  and 
evidence  of  effectiveness.  He  finds  that  our 
profession  is  embarrassed  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  young  women  who  do  not  expect  to 
remain  in  it.  He  finds  that  organization  and 
codes  are  a  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
the  service  itself  and  for  those  engaged.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educa¬ 
tion  Association’s  code  is  given  early  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  ethics  to  the  specific  obligations, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  teaching.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  professional  attitude,  an  adequate 
compensation,  an  unprejudiced  study  of 
education,  guarding  of  one’s  criticisms  of 
associates,  insistence  on  merit  in  appoint¬ 
ments  and  in  promotions,  strict  obligations 
to  contract,  recognition  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  as  professional  leader,  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  collaboration  of  teachers,  loyalty 
toward  those  above  and  those  below, 
avoidance  of  the  discussion  of  pupils’  defects 
in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass  them  or  their 
parents,  etc. 

“I  started  to  glance  cursorily  through  the 
code  of  the  architects  and  of  the  other  profes¬ 
sions,  but  find  myself,  as  I  am  sure  you 
would,  so  interested  in  the  principles  laid 
down  by  these  earnest  workers  that  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  codes  in  minute  detail.  All  of 
the  broader  aims  of  these  professions  apply 
to  us.  We  need  to  protect  our  profession 
as  they  do.  We  need  to  advance  it  by 
organization  and  study.  We  need  to  codify 
for  practical  guidance  the  experience  of 
teachers  extending  now  through  a  period  of 
150  years  national  service.” 

Having  Fun  with  the  Focations. — Doctor 
Batwell  recommended  for  the  junior  and 
high  school  libraries  the  book  which  he  had 
drawn  at  the  last  raffle  for  review.  He  said, 
“Rutherford  H.  Platt,  Jr.  has  given  himself 
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a  grilling  sort  of  drudgery  in  digging  out 
from  a  long  list  of  disassociated  books  and 
pamphlets  the  pertinent  facts  about  the 
employments  followed  by  American  men 
and  women.  But  he  is  a  merry  author. 
His  fun  crops  out  on  almost  every  page,  and 
for  an  illustrator  he  has  chosen  A.  A.  Wall- 
gren,  all  of  whose  pictures  are  funny  and  some 
flirty.  Tony  Sarg  made  the  jacket  in  colors 
as  attractive  as  the  outside  of  a  child’s 
Christmas  book.  Master  Platt  calls  his 
work,  The  Book  of  Opportunities.^ 

“The  occupations,  running  from  abstract 
clerk  to  zoologist,  reach  the  astounding 
number  of  2996.  He  starts  with  the  auto¬ 
graphed  answers  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  who 
filled  out  the  blank  spaces  on  a  questionnaire. 
Edison  was  asked  what  the  most  important 
qualities  are  for  success  in  life  and  answered, 
intelligence,  imagination  and  the  will  to 
work.  He  testified  that  the  opportunities 
for  making  a  successful  life  are  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  favors  vocational  education  and  a  fair 
amount  of  general  training.  He  will  not 
say  whether  the  best  chances  for  happiness 
lie  in  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city,  but 
believes  a  moderate  degree  of  happiness  is 
possible  in  both  places  but  that  ‘as  man  is 
now  constituted  it  is  impossible  to  be 
happy.’  Edison  believes  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  womankind  that  our  sisters  are 
entering  business  and  the  professions.  He 
does  not  find  Americans  too  materialistic 
but  thinks  that  we  are  in  reality  very  sen¬ 
timental.  He  calls  ours  the  age  of  science 
marked  by  the  passing  of  the  myths  of 
religion  and  history. 

“When  Mr.  Platt  and  Miss  Farnham  get 
down  to  the  actual  evaluation  of  work  they 
have  a  merry  time  of  it.  The  psychoanalyst 
is  listed  among  the  professions.  ‘He  aims 
to  cure  people  who  are  suffering  from  sup¬ 
pressed  desires.  He  must  be  a  good  listener, 
capable  of  causing  the  patient  to  unburden 
the  soul’s  secrets.  He  must  be  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  student  of  human  nature,  able  to 

'The  Book  of  Opportunities. — Rutherford  H. 
Platt  and  Rebecca  T.  Farnham.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York.  477  pp.  $3.00. 


diagnose  hysteria.  He  must  be  an  ingenious 
inventor  of  treatment.  He  has  to  meet 
many  problems.  Most  of  his  patients  are 
lovesick.  In  seeking  to  cure  them  of 
fixation  on  another  person  he  often  finds 
them  turning  their  affection  toward  himself. 
This  is  embarrassing.’  Among  the  profes¬ 
sions  are  spondylotherapist,  geotherapist, 
spectrotherapist,  fat  reducer,  skiagrapher, 
vaudeville  performer.  The  latter  ‘will  find 
his  beginning  humble,  but  advancement 
comes  quickly,  once  the  public  favor  his  act. 
The  salaries  range  from  $50  to  ,000  a  week.’ 
‘Teachers  get,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
where  discipline  is  most  difficult,  from 
$800  to  $3,cxx>  a  year.’  A  college  president 
is  ‘the  business  head  of  the  university.  He 
is  often  chosen  from  outstanding  figures  in 
fields  other  than  educational  because  of  the 
prestige  he  can  give  his  institution  as  well 
as  because  of  his  high  administrative  genius. 
He  furthers  the  interest  of  the  university 
through  frequent  public  appearances  and 
contacts  with  the  world.  He  receives  from 
i?3,ooo  to  $10,000  or  more  a  year.* 

“The  authors  give  advice  to  those  who 
desire  to  follow  any  of  the  numerous  pro¬ 
fessions  listed  under  writing.  ‘If  you  read 
good  authors  you  may  learn  technique.  If 
you  have  contact  with  many  phases  of  life 
you  may  obtain  material.  Observation  of 
popular  magazines  and  books  will  teach  you 
what  the  public  wants.  If  you  do  not  write 
what  the  public  wants  you  will  never  find  a 
market,  but  if  you  find  a  popular  market 
first,  you  may  write  anything  you  want 
later.  Work  on  a  newspaper  is  a  sadly 
mistaken  road  to  authorship.  You  must 
get  outside  of  the  routine  phase  so  that  your 
imagination  may  be  stimulated  and  your 
eyes  opened.  But  newspaper  work  is  on  the 
other  hand,  a  good  field  of  preparation  be¬ 
cause  of  constant  contact  with  life.  Yet 
the  too  cut-and-dried  reportorial  style 
should  not  cling  to  you  in  your  later  efforts.* 
The  profession  of  humorist  is  a  serious  job. 
From  $i  to  $5  is  paid  by  magazines  for  small 
bits  of  humor.  After  your  name  is  known 
you  can  write  gags  for  moving  pictures, 
humorous  articles  for  football  programs. 
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Catalogs  may  augment  your  income.  It  is 
a  long  road.  It  requires  some  capital  or 
other  support  while  you  are  getting  your 
reputation.  After  you  get  it,  it  does  not 
matter  what  you  say  as  a  humorist.  People 
will  think  you  funny,  anyway.’ 

“The  book  is  a  cyclopedia  of  wage-earning 
occupations.  Not  only  are  all  these  nearly 
3,cxx)  occupations  indexed  alphabetically, 
but  they  are  arranged  under  industry, 
transportation,  businesss,  professions,  per¬ 
sonal  and  public  service. 

“Again  I  revert  to  the  professional  list. 
In  Mr.  Platt  and  Miss  Farnham’s  estimation 
we  have  arrived,  for  teaching  with  its  sub¬ 
division  into  thirty-two  specialized  occupa¬ 
tions,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  is 
actually  put  down  as  a  profession,  as  is  also 
chorus-girl,  juggler,  puppeteer,  letterer, 
shopper,  paint-boy,  kiln  man,  golf-architect, 
saxaphonist,  jazz-artist,  retoucher,  call-boy, 
footman,  hair-dresser,  cleaner,  spot-light 
operator,  tack-spitter,  calliope-player,  bull- 
tender,  ballyhoo-barker,  caddy,  curate,  sex¬ 
ton,  Sunday  editor,  free-lance,  chiropodist, 
criminal  lawyer,  astrologer,  and  vocational 
counselor.  For  each  of  these  and  for  the 
other  thousands,  there  are  crisp  summaries 
of  their  duties,  their  salaries,  the  tempera¬ 
ments  required,  and  short  lists  of  what  to 
read  if  you  are  interested  further.  Shining 
from  various  pages  are  quaint  quotations 
from  Plutarch,  from  Shakespeare,  from 
Emerson,  from  the  New  York  World,  and 
from  other  thesauri. 

“As  I  said  before,  it  must  have  been  fun  to 
write  this  book.  It  certainly  is  a  joy  to 
study  it.” 

The  Etiquette  of  Speech. — Said  Peter  the 
Reader,  holding  up  a  snug  little  volume^  in 
red  and  gold,  “Here’s  a  new  idea.  A 
Buffalo  woman  has  been  working  as  speech 
physician  for  those  who  wished  to  consult 
her,  not  as  a  doctor  of  physical  defects  of  the 
vocal  organs,  but  with  intent  to  cure 
diseases  of  grammar,  slangitis,  vulgar  pro- 

•Pitfalls  in  English  and  How  to  Avoid  them. — 
Sophie  C.  Hadida,  G,  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
381  pp.  $1.90. 


vincialism  and  the  like.  Sophie  Alexander, 
who  is  advertising  director  in  a  commercial 
company,  writes  the  introduction  as  a 
testimonial  of  one  who  took  the  treatment 
and  is  enthusiastic  about  it.  The  book  is  a 
manual  for  those  who  care  enough  about 
refinement  and  grace  to  be  self  taught.  I 
like  it.  I  find  in  it  a  large  number  of  foolish 
errors  I  have  been  committing,  largely 
because  my  better  educated  friends  have 
been  too  polite  to  set  me  right.” 

“You  ought  to  be  married,  Peter,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  General.  “Propose  to  some 
gentle  teacher  of  English.  There  is  no  such 
healthy  discipline  in  the  world  as  living 
with  a  wife  better  than  yourself.” 

“For,”  added  married  Doctor  Batwell, 
“all  censuses  show  that  all  women  are  better 
than  all  men.” 

“Quit  your  joshing,”  said  Peter,  and  then, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  he  exclaimed, 
“There,  this  illustrates  exactly  what  I  have 
learned  from  this  book.  Slang  is  laziness. 
It  cripples  your  speech.  It  puts  you  at  a 
disadvantage.  You  pick  up  new,  striking 
expressions  from  vaudeville  speech.  They 
may  be  funny  when  first  invented,  but  the 
brilliance  of  them  wears  off  because  so  many 
people  use  them  to  give  the  impression  of 
smartness.  Instead  of  amusing  they  cheapen 
the  sturdy  English  tongue.  This  I  learn 
from  Miss  Hadida’s  book.  She  lists  the 
amazing  array  of  vulgarisms  which  are 
common  among  us.  She  substitutes  for 
each  the  better,  cleaner  expression  which 
those  of  good  breeding  use.  It  is  a  polite 
book,  an  etiquette  of  speaking.  The  seeker 
after  good  form  is  to  master  each  exercise 
before  proceeding  to  the  next.  You  are  to 
speak  these  corrections  aloud.  Whenever, 
among  your  intimates,  you  fall  into  one  of 
these  lapses,  you  must  not  indolently  let  it 
pass.  You  say,  ‘There  I  am  again.  I 
meant  to  say  not  “quit  your  joshing”  but 
“abate  your  ridicule.”  Don’t  make  merry 
at  my  misfortune.’  Good  speech  is  good 
manners.  Resolve  to  be  well  bred.  Be  as 
careful  in  your  talk  to  the  ashman  as  to  the 
minister.  Seek  the  company  of  those  who 
speak  w'ell.  (This  is  why  I  am  so  happy 
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with  these  beautiful  bibliologoi.)  Read 
the  best  books,  hear  the  best  lecturers,  make 
a  business  of  attending  with  as  much  care 
to  your  talk  as  to  your  hair,  your  hands,  and 
your  haberdashery.  Miss  Hadida  has  col¬ 
lected  thousands  of  common  errors;  words, 
phrases,  sentences.  She  uses  the  direct 
method.  She  avoids  generalities  but  she 
follows  her  examples  with  the  reasoning 
which  establishes  rules.  About  half  way 
through  the  book  came  practical  directions 
for  the  use  of  dictionaries,  for  jotting  down 
and  looking  up  matters  of  doubt.  There  are 
hints  on  polite  penmanship,  attractive 
stationery,  proper  ink,  and  various  forms  of 
letter  writing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
book  is  unique,  practical,  and  decidedly 
worth  while.” 

Education,  International  Good  Will  and 
War. — From  Anna,  the  Argumentative,  we 
had  as  warm  and  compelling  an  exposition 
as  that  fiery  young  woman  has  ever  bestowed 
upon  her  admiring  colleagues.  “You  may 
remember,”  said  she,  “that  our  National 
Education  Association  when  it  met  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  resolved  that  education  is  a  potent 
power  for  international  understanding  and 
must  cooperate  with  government  to  bring 
life  to  man,  and  life  more  abundantly.  We 
pledged  ourselves  to  educate  public  opinion, 
to  the  end  that  offensive  war  may  be  out¬ 
lawed.  We  favored  the  codification  of 
international  law  on  the  principle  that  all 
nations,  great  or  small,  should  be  given  equal 
right  and  justice.  I  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  resolution.  I  refreshed  my  memory 
by  consulting  the  proceedings  this  morning. 
No  matter  what  the  implications  of  our  Chi¬ 
cago  mayor  and  his  school-board  president 
may  be  in  this  absurd  book-burning,  school- 
history  hysteria,  we  are  a  professional 
organization  and  committed  to  oppose 
the  chauvinism,  jingoism,  braggadocio, 
swagger,  spreadeagleism,  bluster,  bombast 
and  bunk  which,  under  the  guise  of  America 
First  has  made  our  city  the  joke  of  the 
world.  With  fortunate  timeliness  there  has 
come  into  this  manufactured  excitement 
one  of  the  calmest  considerations  of  war  that 


I  have  seen.  It  is  a  book^  by  our  own 
Chicagoan,  Doctor  Charles  Morrison,  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Century.  Everybody  here 
has  heard  him  speak,  quietly,  coherently, 
carefully.  There’s  no  stampeding  your  emo¬ 
tions  in  his  addresses,  neither  is  there  in  his 
book.  It  is  a  study;  it  is  an  argument;  it 
is  a  plan;  it  is  a  proposition;  it  is  fortified 
with  all  the  facts,  considerations,  and  recog¬ 
nitions  of  chances  that  the  best  business 
report  to  a  board  of  directors  would  be 
expected  to  present.  ‘Get  the  people  of  the 
world  confronted  with  the  war  question, 
stripped  of  its  political  and  selfish  disguise,* 
is  the  theme  of  the  volume.  Put  into  the 
contracts  of  nations  the  same  sort  of  agree¬ 
ments  that  are  made  between  commercial 
corporations.  All  the  so  called  ‘steps’ 
which  the  palavers  have  cited  as  necessary 
will  bring  you  to  the  proposition  the  book 
shows  proper  to  make  now,  namely:  that 
war  be  put  outside  of  law.  Doctor  Morrison 
has  been  a  student  of  war  and  of  law  for 
years.  He  has  seen  the  various  peace 
movements  flatten  out  because  they  were 
saturated  with  political  traditions.  This 
volume  might  well  be  considered  a  text  book 
for  teachers  who  are  bound  by  the  resolution 
of  the  N.E.A.  It  runs  through  the  peace 
movements  of  our  time:  Hague,  Geneva, 
Locarno,  and  the  others.  Open  advocacy 
of  the  League  of  Nations  languishes  in 
America.  But  the  cause  of  world  peace  is 
still  a  paramount  consideration.  The  news¬ 
paper  today  carries  on  the  same  page  Lloyd 
George’s  warning  that  the  world  is  moving 
toward  another  and  more  terrible  war,  and 
Calvin  Coolldge’s  declaration  that  the  world 
must  arrange  for  permanent  peace.  No  one 
can  dodge  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  vital 
question  facing  education  today  or  that  there 
is  no  duty  more  solemn  or  more  pressing  on 
us  than  equipment  of  our  minds  with 
abundant  material  of  the  sort  that  satisfies 
our  reason,  our  sense  of  right,  and  our  idea 
of  practicality.  I  know  a  goodly  number 

*The  Outlawry  of  War. — A  Constructive  Policy 
for  World  Peace.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison, 
Willett,  Clark,  &  Colby  Company,  Chicago.  300  pp. 
^3.00. 
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of  teachers  of  physics  and  of  chemistry 
and  of  other  sciences.  Their  idea  of  duty 
keeps  them  informed  as  to  the  latest  ideas 
in  their  field.  Here  is  a  problem  that  is 
properly  the  specialty  of  all  teachers  of  every 
subject.  I  recommend  this  clear,  authentic, 
profoundly  interesting  account  of  how  far 
we  have  come  and  how  far  we  must  go  in 
abating  a  world  disease  which  ruthlessly 
undoes  the  gains  which  we  teachers,  with  an 
appalling  expenditure  of  time  and  strength, 
confer  upon  our  communities.  We  build 
from  day  to  day.  In  a  few  hours  a  war 
destroys. 

“What  is  outlawry?  Adoption  of  an 
agreement  or  law  that  a  designated  practice 
is  illegal,  is  contrary  to  what  we  shall  do. 
How  is  it  to  be  affected?  By  international 
agreement,  by  treaty.  Who'll  make  the 
treaties?  Diplomats?  They  are  statesmen, 
high-up  politicians.  We  do  not  want  the 
indirect  proxies  of  the  peoples.  The  war- 
system  is  in  the  saddle.  It  has,  now,  the 
authority  of  law.  It  is  not  the  choice  of 
intelligence.  It  is  the  persistence  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  of  fear  and  of  unreasonable  fallacies 
of  glory.  And  these  old  ideas  have  been 
entrenched  in  law.  There  is  no  law  on  the 
side  of  international  peace.  The  remedy 
is  for  the  peoples  to  put  law  with  peace 
and  to  put  war  outside  the  law.  War  is  an 
institution,  a  profession.  So  was  the  piracy 
of  the  Algerians,  the  thuggery  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  the  immoralities  of  heathen  gods. 
They  had  their  codes;  their  laws.  In  the 
present  book  you  may  study  the  codes  for 
international  peace  and  discussions  upon 
their  enforcement.  You  will  come  to  first¬ 
hand  touch  with  world  conditions.  You 
will  know  w’hat  the  world  revolution  we  are 


approaching  means.  From  the  nature  of 
our  calling,  from  the  obligations  imposed  on 
us  by  accepting  wages  as  teachers,  are  we 
not  in  common  honesty  compelled  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  futile  expedients  of  arbitration,  of 
armament  reduction,  of  military  alliances,  of 
political  leagues,  of  traditional  diplomacy, 
of  blind  swallowing  of  propaganda  made  to 
order?  We  must  know  the  truth.  Philan¬ 
thropy  and  teaching  are  of  the  same  family. 
To  promote  the  study  of  this  book  is  phil¬ 
anthropy.  Suggest  to  your  millionaire 
friend  that  he  put  a  copy  in  every  public 
school  library  and  secure  its  adoption  by 
reading  circles  of  teachers.” 

Then  came  the  drawings  for  the  program 
of  the  next  assembling.  The  Signpost 
searched  for  sociology.  The  Stevedore  be¬ 
sought  works  on  management.  Henry, 
the  Humanist,  wanted  more  on  international 
good  will.  Anna,  the  Argumentative, 
looked  for  manuals  of  debating.  Luther,  the 
Literary,  wished  for  aids  to  more  vital 
teaching  of  poetry.  Carolina  called  for 
biographies  of  teachers.  Martin  the 
Draughtsman  longed  for  general  culture. 
Our  Lady  Disdain  desired  something  she 
could  tear  to  tatters.  Polly,  the  Political, 
was,  as  usual,  keen  for  civics,  w^hile  Peter, 
the  Reader,  offered  to  take  what  the  others 
left. 

Then  came  doughnuts  from  the  home- 
kitchen  of  the  Viking  Maid;  cider  from 
Doctor  Batwell’s  little  farm,  every  apple 
examined,  cored,  and  pasteurized.  There 
was  cofree,  there  w'ere  sandw’iches,  there  was 
merriment.  There  w’ere  goodbyes.  T  his  is 
a  worthwhile  world — in  spots.  The  Rose 
apartnient  is  one  of  the  spots. 


Jl'here  examuuuions  fail. — “Many  of  the  qualities  that  are  most  useful  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs  and  the  management  of  men  can  be  neither  given  nor  tested  by  examina¬ 
tion.  Tact,  knowledge  of  men,  sound  judgment,  promptitude  and  resolution  in  times  of 
danger,  and  that  charm  of  manner  which  adds  so  much,  especially  in  Lastern  nations,  to 
the  success  of  administrations.  He  wholly  beyond  the  lange  of  the  examination  hall.” — 
Lecky. 
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You  Owe  the  Children  Training  for  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Best  Music 

“The  musician  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
untutored  music-lover  something  which  will 
help  him  to  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  great 
masterpieces.  It  will  not  do  to  adopt  the 
attitude  of  complacency  one  sometimes 
meets  with  amongst  musicians  who  ought  to 
know  better.  W e  had  no  aural  culture  and 
appreciation  classes  in  our  young  days,  but 
we  are  no  worse  musicians  for  that.  The 
fallacy  of  this  view  is  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  the  average  school  child  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  prospective  musician;  he  lacks  the 
sensitiveness  to  musical  impressions,  and  the 
instinctive  predilection  for  music  which, 
presumably,  the  professional  musician  pos¬ 
sessed.  Moreover,  who  can  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  is  no  worse  a  musician  for 
lack  of  such  training  as  can  be  given  in  aural 
culture  and  appreciation  classes?  In  any 
case,  it  is  the  amateur  we  are  considering, 
and  the  amateur  needs  guidance  in  forming 
his  taste,  and,  indeed,  often  asks  for  it. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  offer  him 
either  the  dry  bones  of  pedantry  or  the  husks 
of  sentimental  gush. 

“It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  for  the  trained 
musician  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
child,  or  even  the  unlearned  adult  amateur, 
with  regard  to  music.  But  he  must  do  so, 
so  far  as  he  is  able,  before  he  can  be  of  any 
real  help.  He  too  often  takes  it  for  granted 
that  tlie  average  concert-goer  hears  the 
music  performed  as  he  hears  it,  trained  as  he 
is  to  quickened  perception  of  tone,  of  pitch, 
and  of  all  the  relationships  existing  between 
the  sounds  produced.  In  reality  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  hear 
anything  but  the  simplest  and  often  the 
tritest  of  tunes,  and  the  most  obvious  and 
hackneyed  harmonic  progressions,  must, 
on  hearing  a  work  of  any  complexity,  be 


very  much  like  that  of  a  baby,  to  whom,  as 
Prof.  James  says,  the  universe  is  ‘one  big, 
blooming,  buzzing  confusion.*  To  help  the 
musical  amateur  to  reduce  this  mental  chaos 
to  order  is  the  task  of  the  music-teacher. 
How  is  he  to  do  it  ? 

“In  the  first  place  he  must  begin  with 
small  things:  he  must  not  take  too  much  for 
granted.  It  is  no  use  plunging  into  an 
analysis  of  a  fugue  or  a  sonata  movement. 
Such  an  analysis  will  convey  nothing  to  a 
mind  empty  of  the  ideas  necessary  for  its 
assimilation.  There  are  many  things  which 
the  student  must  become  familiar  with 
before  he  can  grasp  even  a  much  simpler 
form  of  composition.  First  of  all,  he  must 
understand  clearly  the  part  he  has  to  play; 
he  must  be  shown  what  real  listening  means, 
how  It  demands  concentration  and  mental 
activity  on  his  part  (including  considerable 
powers  of  memory).  He  needs  to  learn 
through  practical  demonstration,  what  mel¬ 
ody,  harmony,  and  rhythm  mean;  he  must 
be  shown  how  nature’s  craving  for  order  is 
satisfied  by  tunes  assuming  a  shape;  how 
this  craving  resulted  in  musicians  using 
repetition  in  various  ways  to  give  form  to 
their  works,  and  how  the  natural  desire  for 
getting  variety  without  destroying  the  unity 
of  a  work  led  to  the  principle  of  statement  of 
an  idea,  digression,  and  re-statement  (a 
principle  with  which  is  bound  up  the  idea  of 
contrasting  keys),  i.  e.  to  the  birth  of  the 
universal  three-part  structural  design.  Thus 
far  he  can  reach  through  the  study  of  song. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  school  singing-class, 
properly  conducted,  that  such  elementary 
but  necessary  experiences  should  be  gained. 
Musical  appreciation  classes  are  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  singing-classes.  The  best  results 
may  well  be  attained  by  grafting  the  ap¬ 
preciation  idea  on  to  the  existing  singing- 
class.  Even  in  more  advanced  stages  of 
appreciation  work  the  singing  of  themes  is  an 
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important  factor,  enabling  us,  as  it  does,  ‘to 
know’  a  work  more  intimately.  In  schools 
where  time  cannot  be  found  for  both  ap¬ 
preciation-classes  and  singing-classes,  the 
former  must  go  and  the  singing-class  be  the 
center  of  musical  activity,  its  scope  being 
extended  so  as  to  include  ear-training  and 
appreciation,  which  are  really  inseparable. 

“When  once  a  child  has  a  clear  mental 
perception  of  simple  tunes,  whether  he  can 
reduce  them  to  notation  or  not,  he  has  got 
an  experience  to  which  the  teacher  can  ap¬ 
peal  in  leading  him  on  to  further  experiences. 
The  three-part  structure  manifested  in  many 
songs  paves  the  way  for  instrumental  com¬ 
positions  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
and  even  sonata-form  can  be  shown  as 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  same  plan.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
young  child’s  powers  of  concentration  are 
limited,  and  long  works  had  better  be  left 
till  later. 

“But  why,  it  may  be  asked  (indeed  it  has 
been  asked),  why  all  this  fuss  about  form? 
It  is  the  content  of  music,  its  spiritual  mes¬ 
sage  that  matters,  not  the  form  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  Certainly,  but  how  many  miss 
the  message  through  inability  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  whole  thing?  The  procession 
of  sound  is  so  elusive,  that  without  some 
familiarity  with  the  usual  procedure  of  com¬ 
posers  the  mind  is  distracted  and  gives  up  the 
struggle.  After  the  simple  bases  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  have  become  familiar,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  need  to  harp  continually  on  this 
question  and  to  analyze  in  detail  every  com¬ 
position  presented  to  a  class,  but  familiarity 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  form  is  a  distinct 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  music.  For  in 
music  the  idea  and  its  expression  are  in¬ 
separable,  and  form  is  part  of  its  expression. 

“The  teacher  of  appreciation,  however, 
must  not  be  content  merely  to  analyze  the 
form  of  compositions;  he  should  be  able,  from 
his  keener  artistic  perception,  to  open  his 
pupils’  ears  to  many  beauties  they  would 
otherwise  miss,  to  stimulate  their  imagina¬ 
tions  so  that  they  may  feel  something  of  the 
emotional  impulse  which  inspired  the  com¬ 
poser. 


“There  is  a  tendency  amongst  teachers  of 
young  children,  in  their  attempts  to  get  at 
the  ‘meaning’  of  a  musical  composition,  to 
explain  it  in  terms  of  something  external 
to  it,  in  terms  of  natural  phenomena,  for 
example.  Now  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  music  which  has  a  pictorial  or  story 
basis,  and  such  music  is  particularly  welcome 
to  children,  but  to  attempt  to  interpret  all 
music  in  terms  of  something  else  is  obviously 
absurd,  and  the  teacher  who  relies  entirely 
on  this  method  fails  in  his  duty  and  makes 
appreciation  of  pure  music  impossible. 
Music  develops  according  to  its  own  laws. 
It  has  a  logic  of  its  own,  and  the  teacher  must 
understand  these  laws,  and  communicate 
them  in  clear  terms  to  his  class,  if  the  higher 
forms  of  the  art  are  ever  to  be  the  source  of 
aesthetic  pleasure  that  they  can  be.  Some 
people  are  particularly  apt  to  visualize 
music,  to  see  pictures  when  listening  to  a 
symphony,  but,  howL  ver  much  pleasure  they 
may  get  from  these  pictures,  they  are  not 
participating  in  a  real  musical  experience  at 
all.  Such  people  are  inclined  to  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  relatively  low  form  of  pleasure, 
but  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  joy  of  the 
really  musical  listener,  who,  at  times,  comes 
very  near  to  the  creative  joy  of  the  composer, 
so  much  is  he  wrapt  upon  his  thought  and  his 
unfolding  of  it. 

Music  is  no  mere  harmless  amusement. 
On  its  practical  side  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
channel  for  the  expression  of  the  child’s 
emotional  nature;  on  its  appreciative  side  it 
is  a  wonderful  quickener  of  perception,  and 
besides,  it  is  an  important  manifestation  of 
the  thought  of  any  age.  The  teaching  of 
history  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  cataloguing 
dates,  kings,  and  battles,  but  even  so,  few 
schools  take  cognizance  of  the  arts  in  the 
history  syllabus.  The  study  of  the  history 
of  any  period  should  take  account  of  the 
art  and  music  produced  at  the  time,  not 
merely  furnishing  a  list  of  names  of  artists 
and  musicians,  but  discussing  the  ideals 
underlying  their  work  and  giving  concrete 
examples  of  their  style,  reproductions  of  pic¬ 
tures  being  shown  in  the  case  of  painters, 
and  performance  of  characteristic  works 
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being  given,  mechanically  or  otherwise, 
in  the  case  of  composers.  A  scheme  of  this 
kind,  which  need  not  materially  curtail  the 
time  devoted  to  other  aspects  of  history,  is 
worthy  of  consideration.” — Journal  of  Edu- 
tion  and  School  W orldy  London. 

France  Planning  Free  High  Schools 

“France  is  getting  ready  slowly  to  give 
free  education  in  the  high  schools.  The  poor 
man’s  son  today  has  little  chance  to  get 
beyond  the  grades.  There  are  a  number 
of  scholarships  but  they  are  given  only  to 
very  promising  pupils  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  effort  by  the  parents.  Often  hard 
working  parents  think  they  need  another 
wage  earner  more  than  the  boy  needs  in¬ 
struction. 


“Edouard  Herriot,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  committed  the  government, 
with  Poincare’s  approval,  to  a  policy  of 
standardized  free  schools.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  58,cxx),ooo  francs  a  year,  but  a 
beginning  is  to  be  made  next  year  by  abolish¬ 
ing  tuition  in  some  of  the  secondary  ‘col¬ 
leges’  which  correspond  roughly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  high  schools  but  are  not  entirely  under 
State  control. 

“The  real  high  schools  of  France  are  the 
‘lycees.’  Tuition  runs  about  1,100  francs 
a  year  and  books  and  supplies  cost  several 
hundred  francs  more.  As  such  an  expense 
represents  a  month’s  income  for  a  workman’s 
family,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  poor 
boy  has  little  chance  to  get  more  than  a 
common  school  education.” — Detroit  free 
Press. 


A  REVIEW  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

S.  D.  Shankland 

[Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 


RESIDENT  Gwinn  Visits  Boston. — 
A  big  convention  requires  a  vast  deal 
of  preliminary  work.  Superinten¬ 
dent  J.  M.  Gwinn  came  east  in  October  for  a 
busy  week  in  anticipation  of  the  fifty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Boston,  February  25- 
March  I,  1928.  A  day  spent  at  Washington 
headquarters  in  conference  with  members 
of  the  headquarters  staff  was  enlivened  by  a 
luncheon  at  which  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  John  J.  Tigert,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Frank  W.  Ballou,  and  Secretary 
J.  W.  Crabtree  were  among  the  guests. 

In  Boston  the  hours  were  all  too  short. 
Selection  of  speakers  and  arrangements  of 
the  daily  convention  programs  were  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Commissioner  Payson  Smith, 
and  Superintendent  J.  E.  Burke.  At  the 
Mechanics  Building  decisions  were  made  on 


such  problems  as  decorations,  lighting, 
seating  plans,  usher  service,  loud  speaker 
and  projection  equipment.  Careful  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  to  the  exhibit  layout, 
which  will  cover  three  floors  and  be  in 
keeping  with  the  fine  displays  at  other  recent 
winter  meetings  of  the  department.  Regis¬ 
tration  and  convention  headquarters  were 
tentatively  located  on  the  main  floor  and 
two  motion  picture  theaters  for  showing 
school  films,  on  the  lower  floor.  Paul 
Revere  Hall  on  the  upper  floor  was  chosen 
as  the  place  for  the  living  exhibits  in  which, 
with  the  aid  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  greater 
Boston,  will  be  demonstrated  the  latest 
and  best  of  classroom  procedure.  Then 
followed  selection  of  the  auditoriums  and 
ballrooms  which  are  to  house  twelve  discus¬ 
sion  groups,  and  eight  section  groups  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  as  well 
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as  the  meetings  of  the  fourteen  allied  organi¬ 
zations  officially  invited  to  participate  in  the 
convention.  As  usual,  newspaper  inter¬ 
views  and  camera  snapping  punctuated  all 
the  proceedings. 

The  training  ship  Nantucket  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  the  school  home  for  the  training 
of  officers  for  merchant  ships.  The  students 
are  a  fine  lot  of  husky  young  Americans. 
Graduation  day  on  the  Nantucket  came 
during  President  Gwinn’s  Boston  visit,  and 
he  was  impressed  as  a  commencement 
speaker.  The  graduating  class  stood  in  line 
on  deck  for  the  exercises  and  everything 
was  done  with  the  speed  and  precision  which 
characterize  men  of  the  sea.  After  the  for¬ 
mal  program,  the  guests  were  entertained  by 
daring  feats  in  the  rigging,  followed  by  a 
delicious  lunch  arranged  by  the  wife  of  the 
N antucket* s  commander. 

Moving  Pictures  will  Feature  Boston  Con¬ 
vention. — School  activities  of  a  kind  such  as 
ordinarily  can  be  seen  only  by  extended 
travel  are  to  be  shown  in  a  super  news  reel 
of  American  education  at  the  session  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  Monday 
evening,  February  27.  In  addition  to  this 
master  reel.  President  J.  M.  Gwinn  has 
arranged  to  borrow  a  number  of  films  from 
various  school  systems  throughout  the 
country.  These  will  be  shown  in  two  special 
projection  rooms,  to  be  known  as  the 
Augusta  Avenue  Theater,  and  the  Hartford 
Avenue  Theater.  Each  of  these  projection 
rooms,  which  will  be  located  in  the  Mechan¬ 
ics  Building,  will  have  seating  capacity  for 
three  hundred  persons.  Enough  suitable 
films  are  assured  to  provide  for  continuous 
showings  throughout  the  period  of  the 
convention.  A  similar  moving  picture  pro¬ 
gram  was  operated  successfully  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington. 

Comnnttees  at  Boston. — President  J.  M. 
Gv/inn  has  announced  the  appointments  for 
the  resolutions  committee  which  is  to  report 
at  the  Boston  convention.  Those  named 


are  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  Chairman;  J.  R. 
Barton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Oklahoma;  A.  B.  Meredith, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  Charles  L.  Spain,  deputy 
superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan;  Estaline  Wilson,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Toledo,  Ohio;  John  W. 
Withers,  New  York  University,  New  York 
City;  Ada  York,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  San  Diego,  California. 

Growing  out  of  the  Chicago  situation  and 
the  situation  in  certain  other  cities,  the 
Boston  convention  will  give  attention  at  the 
business  meeting  to  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  which  has  been  appointed  to 
draft  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  should  exist  between  boards  of 
education  and  superintendents  of  schools. 
This  statement  will  probably  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  platform,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  platform  statement  prepared  by  the 
resolutions  committee  at  the  Seattle  meeting. 
Members  of  this  committee  are  E.  C. 
Hartwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  chairman;  Zenos  E.  Scott, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Paul  C.  Stetson,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Frank  Cody, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan;  J.  W.  Studebaker,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

An  October  Conference. — Up  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Green  Mountains  at  the  time  when  the 
foliage  was  displaying  its  finest  colorings,  a 
hundred  or  more  New  England  educators 
gathered  at  Manchester,  VYrmont,  to  discuss 
their  common  problems.  This  meeting  was 
unique.  There  w'ere  no  officers  and  no 
resolutions.  Conflicts  of  ideas  were  threshed 
out  by  small  groups  in  rocking  chairs  in 
front  of  the  Equinox  House  where  the  entire 
conference  was  housed.  Bustle  and  con¬ 
fusion  were  notably  absent.  Everybody 
brought  his  wife.  Programs  were  short 
and  informal.  At  a  dinner  meeting  which 
opened  the  conference,  such  able  speakers  as 
A.  B.  Meredith,  Payson  Smith,  E.  W. 
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Butterfield,  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  and 
Walter  Ranger  were  allowed  only  six  minutes 
each.  J.  M.  Gwinn,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  was  allowed 
twenty  minutes  in  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  guest  who  had  traveled  across 
the  continent  to  attend. 

A  few  miles  down  the  highway  is  the  little 
rural  school  made  famous  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher.  Some  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  school  and  to  call  at  the  Fisher 
home  on  a  nearby  hillside.  Others  sought 
the  sporty  golf  course  close  by  the  hotel. 
Only  one  guest  was  disconsolate.  He  had 
left  his  golf  clubs  in  Washington. 

Over  the  Mohawk  Trail. — Not  the  least 
enjoyable  feature  of  the  Manchester  meeting 
was  the  trip  across  New  England.  The 
Boston  party  was  astir  early.  With  bag¬ 
gage  piled  on  the  running  board  we  were  soon 
in  Concord  where  brief  stops  were  made  at 
points  of  interest.  Then  westward  through 
Massachusetts  with  an  occasional  stop  to 
refill  the  radiator  or  to  admire  a  bit  of 
unusual  scenery.  Chicken,  waffles,  cottage 
cheese,  and  syrup  was  the  luncheon  menu  at 
a  wayside  inn,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
bluff.  WTile  we  ate,  two  able  champions 
discussed  the  place  of  manufacture  of  the 
syrup.  Was  it  made  in  Vermont  or  Louisi¬ 
ana?  Luncheon  over,  the  machine  wound 
its  way  along  the  Mohawk  Trail  through 
the  heart  of  the  Berkshires  high  over  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  through  busy  North  Adams, 
then  to  W  illiamstown,  home  of  famous  old 
Williams  College,  near  the  battlefield  of 
Bennington  commemorated  by  a  high  battle 
monument.  Truth  compels  the  statement 
that  events  of  1777  were  quickly  forgotten 
in  the  presence  of  a  loud  speaker  announcing 
that  the  Pirates  had  lost  again.  As  the  sun 
was  setting,  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Equinox  House.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  place,  for  on  the  curb 
stood  Jeremiah  Burke,  John  L.  Alger,  Burr 
Merriam,  and  E.  B.  Sellew,  ready  to  extend 
a  cordial  welcome. 

Ideal  Accommodations  at  Minneapolis. — 


No  finer  meeting  hall  exists  than  the  new 
municipal  auditorium  in  Minneapolis,  where 
are  to  be  held  the  great  meetings  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  July  1-6,  1928.  This  audi¬ 
torium  completed  last  June,  has  comfortable, 
well-arranged  seats  for  over  ten  thousand 
persons.  Numerous  committee  rooms  are 
conveniently  distributed  throughout  the 
building.  An  excellent  exhibit  hall  located 
on  the  lower  floor  is  equipped  with  every 
type  of  modern  convenience  which  the 
experience  of  other  cities  has  shown  to  be 
desirable.  Headquarters  and  principal  con¬ 
vention  activities  will  be  in  the  auditorium. 
Hotel  reservations  may  be  made  either  by 
writing  the  hotel  of  your  choice,  or  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  C.  H.  Chadbourn,  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  21  South  Fourth  Street,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Growth  of  Professional  Organizations. — The 
great  gatherings  of  teachers  in  state  and 
sectional  meetings  all  over  the  Nation  are 
full  of  inspiration  and  promise.  No  longer 
do  a  few  faithful  educators  meet  in  a  back 
room.  They  come  by  thousands,  fill  all  the 
hotels,  and  listen  to  the  finest  talent  in  the 
largest  available  meeting  places.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Auditorium  was  chosen  as  the 
ideal  place  for  the  nomination  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  When  that  distinguished  teacher. 
President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  named  Mr.  Coolidge 
as  his  party’s  standard  bearer  in  the  presence 
of  fifteen  thousand  people,  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  soon  to  duplicate  such  a  spectacle. 
Recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see  that  scene 
equalled  if  not  surpassed,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers  Association.  Again  every  seat 
was  filled  with  fine  American  men  and 
women  to  hear  speakers  fully  competent, 
should  occasion  require,  to  sound  the  key¬ 
note  in  nominating  a  president  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  was  but  one  of 
many  similar  gatherings  where  teachers  from 
Maine  to  California  assemble  to  consider 
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the  best  means  of  adjusting  education  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  and  of  the  Nation. 
These  are  times  when  teachers  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  calling.  The  profession  is  at 
work  on  its  problems.  Perhaps  we  shall 
soon  see  that  day  so  long  anticipated,  when  a 
competent,  well  paid  teacher  will  preside  in 
every  classroom  in  America. 

Let  Education  Week  Be  Enrolment  W eek. — 
This  slogan,  originally  suggested  by  Payson 
Smith  in  1923,  again  brought  hundreds  of 
checks  for  membership  dues  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence.  Little  notes  of 
encouragement  accompanied  many  of  the 
remittances.  A  record-breaking  enrolment 
seems  probable  for  the  Boston  convention. 
Texas  still  holds  first  place  in  point  of 
numbers.  Superintendent  John  H.  Bever¬ 
idge  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  always  prompt, 
already  has  the  first  membership  card  for 
the  year  1929. 

At  the  Dallas  convention  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was  adopted  which 
provided  that  a  six  year  membership  shall 
be  issued  to  any  active  or  associate  member 
upon  payment  of  $25  in  advance.  Member¬ 
ship  card  No.  i  under  this  new  provision  was 
issued  to  Superintendent  Frank  D.  Boynton 
of  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  card  No.  2  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  E.  Lewis  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Programs  for  Teachers'  Meetings. — Secre¬ 
tary  J.  W.  Crabtree  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  issued  a  leaflet  entitled 
“A  Study  of  Problems  of  the  Profession 
under  the  Auspices  of  the  Principal,”  in 
which  he  suggests  means  of  enriching  the 
regular  programs  for  teachers’  meetings. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  in  the  leaflet  grew 
out  of  responses  from  the  field.  Every 
principal  is  urged  to  hold  at  least  five  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  topics 
are:  Advantages  of  salary  schedules,  Effect 
on  salaries  of  cordial  relationships  with  the 
public.  Increased  professional  spirit  and 
what  it  means,  hat  our  school  does  to  build 
character.  The  purpose  of  commencement 


ceremonies.  The  new  education  bill.  Health. 
A  test  based  on  knowledge  of  names  well 
known  in  education,  is  suggested  as  a  means 
of  diversion. 

A  New  President  for  an  Old  U niversity. — 
One  of  George  Washington’s  cherished 
dreams  was  to  establish  at  the  Nation’s 
capital,  a  great  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  to  this  end  he  made  a  liberal  contribu¬ 
tion  from  his  private  funds.  Notable  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  located  in  or 
near  the  District  of  Columbia  is  George 
Washington  University.  Its  record  of  ed¬ 
ucational  service  extends  back  for  more  than 
a  century.  Not  richly  endowed  with  funds, 
a  splendid  self-sacrificing  faculty  has  been 
able  to  achieve  fine  results  with  meager 
resources. 

Dr.  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin  was  recently 
chosen  as  the  twelfth  president  of  this 
university.  Educated  at  Stanford,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  and  Harvard; 
with  an  experience  in  college  work  as  in¬ 
structor,  professor,  dean,  and  business 
adviser.  President  Marvin  brings  to  his  new 
position  the  qualities  needed  to  give  George 
Washington  University  the  greater  place  of 
usefulness  which  is  demanded  because  of  its 
location  at  the  Nation’s  capital.  During 
the  World  War,  Dr.  Marvin  was  a  captain 
in  the  aviation  service  of  the  United  States 
Army.  From  November,  1917,  to  July,  1918, 
he  was  in  charge  of  production  for  the 
Spruce  Production  Division.  Since  1922 
he  has  been  president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  In  Washington  he  has  met  a 
cordial  welcome  marked  by  many  social 
functions.  A  reception  in  his  honor,  given 
by  the  General  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Columbian  Women’s  Association  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  was  a  brilliant  event 
characterized  by  sincere  expressions  of 
support  for  the  new  administration.  The 
Federal  Schoolmen’s  Club  at  a  dinner  in 
President  Marvin’s  honor,  extended  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  Greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  you,  President  Marvin! 


ARE  COLLEGES  WORTH  WHILE? 

Henry  S.  Curtis 


[Here  is  some  history,  some  psychology,  some  ethics,  and  much  political  economy,  with  suggestions 
leading  therefrom  by  a  head  of  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Physical  Education.] 


IT  IS  becoming  increasingly  evident  to 
the  thoughtful  educational  authorities 
everywhere  that  the  race  makes  progress 
only  through  heredity,  and  that  neither  the 
training  nor  information  acquired  at  college 
are  passed  on  to  posterity.  The  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  the  value  of  the  college 
to  the  race  is,  what  is  the  effect  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  upon  the  birth-rate  of  superior  people. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  of  the  question 
of  race  suicide,  but  nature  has  amply  pro¬ 
tected  herself  against  such  a  calamity  by  a 
prodigality  of  reproduction  which  makes  this 
nearly  impossible.  Every  year  the  maple 
bears  a  million  seeds;  the  cod  fish  spawns 
a  million  eggs,  and  even  our  common  robin 
usually  lays  twelve  or  fifteen  eggs,  of  which 
probably  not  more  than  one  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  living  bird  the  following 
year. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  and  lower  forms  re¬ 
produce  so  rapidly  that  they  would  produce 
a  mass  as  large  as  the  earth  in  a  short  time 
if  this  increase  were  not  checked  by  their 
enemies.  Excess  reproduction  is  a  part  of 
nature’s  plan  for  progress.  It  is  through 
this  rapid  reproduction  and  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  that  evolution  and  progress  have 
taken  place. 

Many  years  ago  Malthus  showed  that  at 
the  normal  rate  of  increase  any  population 
would  double  in  twenty-five  years.  He  said 
that  as  the  productions  of  the  earth  could 
not  be  increased  at  more  than  an  arithmeti¬ 
cal  ratio,  while  the  population  increased  at  a 
geometrical  ratio,  man  was  inevitably  faced 
with  a  reduction  of  his  birth  rate  or  starva¬ 
tion.  His  figures  show,  that  during  the 
early  years  of  our  history,  the  population  of 


the  United  States  doubled  every  twenty- 
five  years;  and  that  there  were  many  isolated 
communities  where  there  was  no  immigra¬ 
tion  where  the  population  doubled  every 
fifteen  years.  Where  a  population  doubles 
in  twenty-five  years  there  will  be  eight 
doubles  in  two  centuries  and  you  must 
multiply  any  given  population  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  to  get  its  numbers  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  other 
words,  a  million  people  doubling  once  in 
twenty-five  years  would  have  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  in  two 
hundred  years.  These  figures  are  startling 
and  make  us  wonder  how  we  still  have  stand¬ 
ing  room  upon  the  earth. 

The  explanation  is  reasonably  clear. 
This  population  in  years  past  was  kept  down 
by  three  factors:  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 
But  despite  these  every  vigorous  nation  was 
obliged  two  or  three  times  each  century  to 
conquer  adjacent  territory  for  its  surplus 
population  or  to  go  on  a  great  migration, 
such  as  the  downward  rush  of  the  Goths 
into  southern  Europe,  the  migration  of  the 
Huns  through  central  and  western  Europe, 
and  the  tremendous  wave  of  Mongols  that 
swept  over  Russia  and  the  Southeast. 

The  wars  too  of  these  earlier  times  were 
many  times  more  destructive  than  modern 
wars.  We  often  speak  of  the  World  War  as 
the  greatest  calamity  of  history.  But  out 
of  five  million  men  in  the  ranks  the  United 
States  lost  during  a  year  and  one  half  only 
fifty  thousand  in  actual  battle,  which  is 
only  one  per  cent.,  and  a  considerably  lower 
death  rate  than  that  in  our  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.  The  death  rate  of  all  the  nations 
engaged  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.  When 
this  is  compared  with  the  wars  of  Rome,  or 
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the  still  more  deadly  wars  of  earlier  times  As  might  be  expected,  over  nearly  all  the 

and  with  forays  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  civilized  world  has  come  a  decrease  in  the 

other  primitive  peoples,  it  will  be  seen  that  birth  rate.  If  it  applied  equally  to  all 
this  was  one  of  the  safest  wars  of  history,  classes,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  concern. 
A  war  which  killed  fifty  per  cent,  of  an  entire  If  the  decrease  came  at  the  bottom  of  the 
population  was  not  at  all  uncommon  and  scale,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but, 
the  practical  annihilation  of  a  people  was  a  where  it  comes  at  the  top  of  the  scale  it  is  an 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  history.  unparalleled  calamity. 

We  seldom  realize  under  the  safe  condi-  It  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago  that 
tions  of  the  present  that  famine  was  once  Francis  Galton  showed  from  a  study  of  the 

chronic  over  the  world.  In  a  study  of  geniuses  of  the  world,  from  a  study  of  the 

several  cities  in  France,  during  the  World  honor  men  at  Oxford  and  the  judges  in  the 
War,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  two  or  three  English  Courts  that  geniuses  are  usually 
times  during  the  middle  ages  a  famine  had  born  in  superior  families,  and  that  mental 
swept  off  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  population  ability  is  hereditary  to  about  the  same  de- 
of  these  cities.  Today,  probably  five  to  ten  gree  as  any  other  personal  characteristic, 
million  people  die  of  famine  every  year  in  His  figures  show  that  where  one  person  in 
Asia,  but  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  famine  four  thousand  is  ranked  as  distinguished 
has  been  nearly  conquered,  and  no  civilized  about  one  half  of  all  great  men  have  illustri- 
country  now  fears  starvation.  ous  sons,  and  where  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 

Likewise,  pestilence  which  several  times  the  judges  of  England  had  distinguished 
swept  off  a  third  of  the  population  of  Europe  ancestors  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
will  never  come  again  in  the  same  way.  We  chancellors  had  distinguished  forbears, 
are  gaining  a  certain  victory  over  our  con-  The  studies  of  Terman  at  Leland-Stan- 
tagious  diseases,  and  the  time  of  their  com-  ford  University  show  that  where  the  intelli- 
plete  control  seems  in  sight.  Evidently,  gence  quotient  of  children  of  the  unskilled 
population  in  the  future  will  not  be  restricted  laborers  and  Mexicans  of  that  section  was 
by  war,  pestilence,  or  famine  as  it  was  in  the  about  eighty-five,  the  intelligence  of  the 
past.  children  of  the  professional  classes  was  about 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  are  one  hundred  and  twenty;  and  the  average 
tending  toward  an  increase  in  the  population.  I.  Q.  of  the  students  at  the  university  was 
Where  fifteen  years  ago  our  infant  death  rate  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  His  studies 
was  140  to  the  thousand,  it  is  now  75.  show  also  that  this  I.  Q.  is  not  changed  by 

Within  a  century  our  longevity  has  increased  education,  and  that  the  child  with  an  I.  Q. 

from  twenty-eight  years  to  fifty-six  years,  of  eighty-five  in  the  kindergarten  will  prob¬ 
and  our  death  rate  has  decreased  from  ably  have  an  I.  Q.  of  eighty-five  in  the  eighth 

twenty-three  to  11.9  per  thousand.  grade  also,  if  he  ever  gets  that  far. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in-  A  number  of  our  college  presidents  have 
creased  from  three  millions  to  about  one  made  statements  in  regard  to  the  value  of 

hundred  millions  during  the  Nineteenth  a  college  education,  saying  that  if  you  stop 

Century.  We  often  think  of  this  as  an  uni-  with  the  grammar  school  you  will  have  an 
que  phenomenon,  due  to  a  new  country  and  earning  capacity  of  nine  hundred  dollars, 

immigration,  but  nearly  the  same  increase  that  if  you  go  through  the  high  school  you 

has  occurred  in  every  civilized  country,  would  have  an  earning  capacity  of  sixteen 

During  the  same  time  Germany  increased  hundred  dollars,  but  if  you  completed  a 
from  about  four  million  to  sixty-five  mil-  college  education  you  would  have  an  earning 
lions.  Great  Britain  from  four  or  five  mil-  capacity  of  three  thousand  dollars  per 

lions  to  forty  millions  and  the  population  annum.  Of  course,  this  whole  argument  is 

of  the  world  from  five  or  six  hundred  million  built  on  the  supposition  that  those  who  stop 
to  one  billion  six  hundred  millions.  with  the  eighth  grade  represent  the  same 
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opportunity  and  ability  as  those  who  go  on 
to  the  completion  of  a  college  course.  This 
is  obviously  absurd  and  is  proven  false  by  all 
figures.  The  college  men  and  women  come 
in  general  from  superior  homes.  They 
have  had  superior  advantages  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  superior  heredity.  As  to  what 
their  earning  capacity  would  have  been  had 
they  stopped  at  the  eighth  grade,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Certainly  not  many  of 
our  Carnegies,  Rockefellers  and  Fords  have 
come  from  college  ranks. 

The  American  stock  is  deteriorating  every 
year.  This  is  shov/n  by  three  facts  which 
are  not  disputed.  Fifty  years  ago  the  immi¬ 
gration  to  the  United  States  was  from 
northern  Europe  and  represented  the  best 
and  hardiest  races.  During  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  coming  from 
southern  Europe,  and  more  recently  from 
Mexico.  In  the  intelligence  tests  given  to 
enlisted  men  during  the  war,  70  per  cent,  of 
the  Poles,  67  per  cent,  of  the  Serbs,  and  60 
per  cent,  of  the  Italians  showed  an  intelligence 
of  less  than  thirteen  years.  The  birth  rate 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  going  down 
every  year,  but  there  is  practically  no  de¬ 
crease  in  the  birth  rate  of  these  recent  immi¬ 
grants  or  among  the  unskilled  laborers  of  our 
cities. 

A  survey  of  the  birth  rate  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  taken  some  fifteen  years  ago 
showed  the  birth  rate  of  French  Canadians 
to  be  seven  to  the  family;  of  Irish  Catholics 
about  six;  and  Protestant  Americans  two. 
Something  similar  to  this  would  be  found  in 
most  American  cities. 

Where  twenty-five  years  ago  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  born  in  the  city 
slum  died  in  their  first  year,  with  an  infant 
mortality  running  about  three  hundred  per 
thousand,  we  are  now  keeping  most  of  these 
children  alive.  This  rate  of  infant  mortality 
IS  constantly  going  down  toward  a  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  Through  all  of  these  causes  the 
inferior  portion  of  our  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  superior  and 
the  median  intelligence  is  going  downward. 

Galton  says  that  the  intelligence  of  any 
people  varies  along  a  median  line  which  can 


be  calculated  by  an  algebraic  formula.  If  we 
take,  for  instance,  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  as  one  hundred,  our 
greatest  geniuses  will  rank  close  to  two 
hundred,  but  if  we  can  run  this  average  in¬ 
telligence  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  then 
our  geniuses  will  stand  at  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  alongside  of  Plato  and  Shakes¬ 
peare. 

A  closer  study  gives  us  still  less  comfort, 
for  it  would  appear  that  pretty  much  every¬ 
where  our  birth  rate  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  our  education  and  general  ability.  Cat- 
tell  shows  that  the  average  family  of  the 
man  of  science  of  this  country  consists  of 
1.6  children.  Where  one  hundred  years  ago 
the  average  family  of  the  graduates  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Yale  consisted  of  between  six  and 
seven  children,  the  families  in  both  cases 
now  consist  of  about  two.  The  women^s 
colleges  are  making  a  yet  poorer  showing. 
In  almost  no  case  do  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  alumni  marry,  and  the  birth  rate  of 
the  alumni  is,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
Dr.  Sadler,  .35  of  a  child  at  Bryn  Mawr;  .61 
of  a  child  at  Vassar  and  Wellesley;  and  .95 
of  a  child  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  Is  the  woman’s 
college  worth  while It  may  be  worth  while 
for  the  individual,  but  it  is  a  calamity  to  the 
race. 

It  is  through  such  conditions  as  these  that 
every  country  has  fallen.  During  a  period  of 
fifty  years  the  little  city  of  Athens  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  produced  more  great  men 
than  the  entire  world  with  its  millions  of 
population  has  ever  produced  in  any  other 
century,  and  then  in  less  than  half  a  century 
that  civilization  died  and  has  produced  few 
great  men  since.  Gabon’s  explanation  is 
that  these  great  men  and  women  became  too 
much  interested  in  public  affairs  and  public 
amusements  to  reproduce.  Galton  thinks 
the  explanation  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  that 
it  shut  up  in  monasteries  and  convents  most 
of  the  superior  and  left  to  those  of  inferior 
ability  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  In  the 
Fifteenth  Century  Spain  stood  preeminent 
in  Europe  and  then  her  glory  waned  and  she 
has  ever  since  been  a  second  rate  power. 
Galton  says  the  inquisition  killed  the  ablest 
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and  most  original  minds  of  Spain  and  left 
the  future  to  the  unthinking.  During  the 
Eighteenth  Century  France  was  probably 
producing  more  great  men  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  together,  and  then  came  the 
French  Revolution  which  killed  or  drove  into 
exile  most  of  her  leaders.  France  has  since 
produced  less  than  her  share  of  the  world’s 
great  men. 

Suppose  we  were  to  select,  out  of  the 
sixteen  hundred  millions  of  the  world’s 
population,  ten  millions  to  be  the  progenitors 
of  the  future.  Our  median  intelligence 
would  go  up  at  once  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  our  average  intelligence  would 
be  about  that  of  our  college  professors,  law¬ 
yers,  and  doctors.  On  this  scale  our  geniuses 
would  rank  alongside  the  greatest  men  of  the 
past.  At  the  rate  of  increase  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  this 
ten  millions  during  two  hundred  years  would 
have  increased  to  two  billion,  five  hundred 
millions,  almost  twice  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  be  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  superior  men,  and  women,  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  If  we  suppose 
again  a  similar  selection  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  we  might  have  with  a  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  population  one  where  the 
median  intelligence  would  be  about  that  of 
the  greatest  men  of  today.  Suppose  on  the 
other  hand  the  present  tendencies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  continue,  we  shall  have  at  the  end 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  an  intelligence  of 
about  that  of  a  high  grade  moron. 

I  know  this  will  be  regarded  as  a  gross 
exaggeration.  When  we  look  at  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  aeroplane,  radio,  and  the  other  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  present,  we  feel  that  we  are  going 
forward  at  a  tremendous  pace,  but  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  great  past  and  are  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  its  efforts.  If  a  man  has  acquired 
millions,  these  millions  will  in  time  yield 
an  adequate  income  without  any  great  ef¬ 
fort  or  ability  on  his  part. 

There  are  many  who  are  sure  to  say  that 
inasmuch  as  we  are  interested  in  quality, 
and  not  in  quantity,  the  policy  of  our 
superior  people  should  be  to  have  small 


families  and  give  them  every  advantage. 
Various  studies  indicate  that  where  children 
are  born  less  than  two  years  apart  they  are 
not  quite  as  strong  as  where  there  is  a  longer 
period  between  births.  This  would  indicate 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  fifteen 
children  to  the  family.  Galton’s  figures 
indicate  that  the  third  son  who  is  probably 
the  fifth  or  sixth  child  in  the  family  has  a 
somewhat  greater  chance  of  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  than  the  first  son  who  represents 
far  larger  numbers.  It  is  not  an  advantage 
for  a  child  to  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth  and  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  effort.  Older  children  are  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  of  younger  children  in  many  things.  The 
only  child  is  much  handicapped  both  by  the 
lack  of  companionship  and  the  overcare, 
which  he  is  almost  sure  to  receive.  Psycho¬ 
analysis  is  beginning  to  show  us  how  great  a 
calamity  this  may  be.  The  really  able  child 
can  take  care  of  himself.  Washington 
and  Lincoln  had  very  little  schooling. 
Probably  the  majority  of  those  in  “Who’s 
Who”  had  to  make  their  own  way. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion?  There  is  little  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  But  there  is  no  easy  way 
of  seeing  that  it  is  carried  out. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  step  should  be  the 
segregation  or  sterilization  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  and  especially  of  the  moron  girl, 
for  whether  married  or  not  she  is  apt  to  be 
the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  family  of  a 
very  inferior  grade. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  teach  birth 
control  to  all  those  in  the  congested  parts  of 
our  great  cities  who  represent  for  the  most 
part  the  recent  immigrants  and  the  unskilled 
laborers  who  are  unable  to  support  a  large 
family  according  to  American  standards. 

More  important,  however,  would  be  to 
teach  to  all  girls  and  women  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  the  care  of  little  children 
and  the  obligations  and  joys  of  parenthood. 
We  have  talked  thus  far  of  everything  else 
and  turned  the  attention  of  the  boy  and 
girl  to  all  kinds  of  careers,  but  have  said 
nothing  of  that  which  is  sure  to  be  the  most 
fundamental  experience  in  the  lives  of  most 
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girls  and  perhaps  of  most  boys  as  well. 
Our  marriage  rate  and  birth  rate  have  been 
in  inverse  proportion  to  our  education 
largely  on  account  of  the  kind  of  education 
we  have  given. 

At  the  time  of  admission  to  college  on  the 
basis  of  heredity,  physique,  and  1.  Q.  we 
should  give  every  college  man  and  woman 
an  eugenic  index  and  say  to  him  or  her  in  all 
classes  of  ethics  that  his  or  her  obligation  to 
the  future  is  in  accordance  with  this  eugenic 
rating.  If  we  believe  in  a  God  and  in  evolu¬ 
tion,  we  must  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
God  in  the  world  was  to  bring  to  pass  with 
the  years  a  higher  and  higher  type  of  man. 
Accepting  this  as  God’s  purpose,  the  highest 
duty  of  man  becomes  to  promote  that  evolu¬ 
tion.  This  means  for  the  inferior  to  re¬ 
produce  is  the  greatest  sin.  For  the  superior 
to  reproduce  is  their  highest  obligation. 
Classes  in  ethics  should  teach  that  those 
with  a  eugenic  rating  of  75  should  have  no 
children,  or  at  most  not  more  than  one. 
That  those  with  a  rating  of  100  should  have 
three  or  four,  while  a  rating  of  125  would 
indicate  a  family  of  six  or  more,  with  an 
increase  for  each  higher  rating. 

What  is  to  be  said  to  those  foundations 
and  philanthropists  that  are  giving  millions 
for  the  support  of  colleges  and  universities. 
It  would  appear  that  at  the  present  time 
these  higher  institutions  are  an  advantage 


to  the  individual,  but  a  detriment  to  the 
race.  But  the  interest  of  these  philan¬ 
thropists  is  not  in  promoting  the  individual 
success  of  students,  but  in  racial  success. 
Inasmuch  as  acquired  characteristics  are  not 
passed  on,  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot 
come  through  college  training  unless  the 
college  which  has  selected  the  superior  by  its 
standards  also  causes  a  higher  marriage  rate 
and  a  higher  birth  rate.  That  it  does  not  do 
so  shows  that  in  some  way  the  ideals  and 
teachings  of  the  colleges  have  not  been  In 
line  with  fundamental  values.  Would  it 
not  be  better  if  the  philanthropists  would 
turn  their  attention  from  the  endowing  of 
universities  to  the  endowing  of  superior 
parenthood,  or  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  this, 
certainly  they  would  be  justified  in  saying 
they  will  grant  no  funds  to  colleges  where  the 
marriage  rate  is  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  or  the 
birth  rate  less  than  two  for  each  graduate. 

There  is  in  this  situation  one  hopeful 
result.  Among  those  well  above  the  poverty 
line  a  selection  of  parenthood  is  now  going 
on  on  a  moral  basis.  Those  who  love  luxury 
and  personal  Indulgence  more  than  children 
are  remaining  single,  or  are  refraining  from 
parenthood,  while  those  with  simple  tastes 
and  a  love  of  childhood  are  becoming  parents 
of  the  larger  families.  This  is  a  really  worth 
while  selection  on  the  basis  of  very  desirable 
qualities. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  ART 

“Till  America  has  learned  to  love  art,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  mere  ornament 
of  her  cities,  not  as  a  superstition  of  what  is  comme  il  faut  for  a  great  nation,  but  for  its 
humanizing  and  ennobling  energy,  for  its  power  of  making  men  better  by  arousing  in  them 
a  perception  of  their  own  instincts  for  what  is  beautiful,  and  therefore  sacred  and  religious, 
and  an  eternal  rebuke  of  the  base  and  worldly,  she  will  not  have  succeeded  in  that  high  sense 
which  alone  makes  a  nation  out  of  a  people  and  raises  it  from  a  dead  name  to  a  living  power.” 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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A  LABORATORY  METHOD  FOR  SOCIAL  GUIDANCE 

Lucretia  P.  Hunter 

[When  a  national  committee  of  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  raising  money  for  the 
building  of  the  beautiful  commons  called  “the  union,”  a  frequent  argument  to  get  contributions  was 
that  the  undergraduates  had  too  small  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  manners  which  should  mark  the 
college  man.  Every  now  and  then  you  see  more  and  more  articles  setting  forth  the  need  of  school 
training  in  good  breeding.  Miss  Hunter  is  a  Michigan  University  graduate  teaching  in  the  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Entertainingly  she  describes  learning  good  manners  by  doing.  There 
was  a  Brooklyn  schoolmaster,  Fitzgibbons,  whose  boys  could  be  spotted  anywhere  because  of  their 
politeness.  Miss  Dunne,  a  Chicago  principal,  achieved  a  similar  reputation.  You  will  find  this 
account  a  fine  combination  of  principles  and  practice.] 


^1  '^HERE  seems  to  be  at  the  present 

I  time  a  nation-wide  agitation  regard- 
ing  the  failure  of  the  school  to 
function  as  efficiently  as  it  might.  New 
standards  are  being  set  up,  and  new  theories 
advanced  in  the  hope  that  the  results  may  be 
more  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
of  money,  time  and  effort  in  the  matter  of 
education. 

Among  the  more  recent  fields  which  educa¬ 
tors  have  entered  is  that  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  cultural  side  of  life.  Much 
time  and  thought  are  being  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  giving  to  pupils  of  high 
school  age  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  social  relations.  Thinking 
people  are  more  and  more  realizing  the 
opportunity  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  to  stress  the  importance  of  training 
for  making  a  life,  expressive  of  the  finer 
things  of  the  well-bred  man  or  woman, 
rather  than  a  living. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Bookman  an 
article  entitled,  “Can  It  Be  Taught?”  by 
Merida  Wilde  expressed  this  universal  cry. 
One  outstanding  sentence  voices  the  feeling 
of  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  young 
people  of  this  generation.  The  sentence 
reads,  “I  cry  for  the  moon,  yes.  I  yearn 
for  the  unattainable,  yes.  I  make  a  para¬ 
doxical  demand:  I  want  good  breeding  to  be 
taught.  W^e  strive  so  earnestly  to  teach 
culture  in  speech;  why  not  emphasize  equally 


culture  in  behavior?  It  is  because  such 
training  may  be  w’idely  helpful  that  I  claim 
for  others’  benefits  this  boon  which  shall  be 
of  ‘the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.’” 

A  specific  attepvit  is  being  made  at 
Central  High  Sciiocl,  C  leveland,  ()hio,  to 
give  a  definite  answer  to  this  query.  W^e 
believe  that  adequate  proof  may  be  found 
to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical  that  a 
marked  interest  in  problems  of  good  breed¬ 
ing,  and  culture  in  behavior  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  in  the  minds  of  growing  girls  and  boys 
if  the  subject  is  presented  in  the  right  way. 

The  whole  experience  grew  out  of  a  very 
simple  circumstance.  Several  years  ago 
when  Wallace  Reid’s  picture,  “The  Charm 
School,”  was  being  shown  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  I  began  to  chat  quite  informally  about 
the  picture  with  my  home-room  girls,  who 
were  at  that  time  sophomores.  The  subject 
of  charm  naturally  came  up,  and  the  step 
to  the  attributes  of  a  lady  of  culture  and 
refinement  was  an  easy  one.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  girls  were  gathered  about  my 
chair  while  I  sat  in  different  positions, 
laughing  and  making  as  much  fun  of  my 
own  poses  (many  of  which  were  imitations 
of  theirs),  as  I  could  without  becoming 
personal. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  girls  were  clam¬ 
oring  for  me  to  use  every  available  minute 
in  similar  discussions,  and  were  making 
specific  requests  for  information  on  this  or 
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that  point  of  social  usage.  When  the 
questions  took  on  a  more  personal  tone,  it 
was  thought  wise  to  install  a  question  box, 
where  inquiries  without  signature  could  be 
placed. 

When  these  girls  were  promoted  to  another 
room,  their  interest  in  our  “Charm  School,” 
as  we  called  it,  was  so  keen  that  they  asked 
if  I  could  and  would  permit  them  to  return 
at  least  once  a  week  to  discuss  their  special 
problems  and  answer  their  individual  ques¬ 
tions.  I  gladly  consented,  and  I  felt  very 
well  repaid  when  I  saw  how  eagerly  they 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  how 
patent  were  the  good  results  of  our  discus¬ 
sions. 

At  first  these  meetings  were  simple  con¬ 
versations  on  such  subjects  as:  introductions, 
dress,  behavior  at  dances,  teas,  receptions, 
in  restaurants  and  hotels  and  on  the  train. 
Not  only  their  conduct,  but  that  of  their 
escorts  was  discussed.  With  great  freedom 
the  various  girls  talked  about  problems 
which  perplexed  them  and  increased  their 
unhappiness.  Sometimes  the  problem  was 
that  of  a  foreign-born  parent  who  could  not 
adapt  herself  to  the  customs  of  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  thus  making  it  embarrassing  for  boys 
to  be  entertained  in  the  home.  More  often 
it  concerned  pleasant  and  unpleasant  ex¬ 
periences  with  their  “boy  friends,”  as  they 
usually  called  them. 

Upon  one  occasion  we  had  a  rather  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  about  the  propriety  of  girls 
leaving  a  school  party  at  midnight  and 
going  to  a  downtown  restaurant  where  they 
could  dance.  The  advice  given  was  that 
such  actions  on  the  part  of  school  girls  un¬ 
accompanied  by  chaperones  would  create 
a  very  false  impression  of  them,  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  no  girl  of  respectability  could 
afford  to  establish.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  those  who  have  to  face  this  same  situation 
to  know  that  there  were  few  such  midnight 
supper  parties  that  year.  In  spite  of  some 
differences  of  opinion,  the  girls  seemed  to 
have  confidence  in  my  judgment  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  was  actuated  in  my  advice 
by  a  sincere  interest  In  their  welfare.  The 
whole  gamut  of  boy  and  girl  friendships  was 


rehearsed.  Often  there  was  an  element 
which  to  them  was  tragic. 

Before  the  year  had  passed,  new  girls 
pleaded  to  be  admitted  in  such  numbers 
that  it  became  necessary  to  organize.  We 
never  ranked  as  a  club  because  we  had  no 
constitution  although  we  had  officers,  a 
name,  a  pin,  colors  and  a  motto.  The 
membership  was  watched  jealously  lest  the 
freedom  be  lost  by  the  presence  of  girls  who 
were  more  curious  than  interested. 

Eventually  it  became  the  custom  for  those 
who  had  been  members  for  more  than  one 
term  to  conduct  the  meetings  and  assume 
definite  responsibilities,  while  I  officiated 
merely  as  an  advisor. 

At  about  this  time  a  formal  tea  became 
the  aspiration  of  the  group.  No  affair 
of  state  ever  assumed  more  importance. 
Each  girl  was  permitted  to  invite  members 
of  the  Faculty  as  her  guests.  All  details 
were  carefully  worked  out  with  me,  but 
complete  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the 
girls.  Consternation  reigned  when  I  in¬ 
sisted  that  food  and  behavior  were  secondary 
to  conversation  at  a  function  of  this  kind. 
It  was  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  grati¬ 
fying,  to  watch  the  seriousness  of  their 
endeavor  to  find  suitable  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  which  to  entertain  their  guests. 
When  they  were  informed  that  the  weather 
and  school  work  were  to  be  taboo,  they 
seemed  stunned  at  first,  and  then  demanded, 
“What  is  there  for  us  to  talk  about  to 
teachers.?”  Each  one  was  advised  to  try 
to  discover  the  particular  hobby  or  interests 
of  her  guests.  It  was  suggested  that  travel, 
current  exhibitions  at  the  Art  Museum, 
plays,  music,  pets  or  books  were  always 
acceptable  subjects. 

For  days  the  girls  were  unusually  busy  and 
meetings  were  frequent.  One  enthusiastic 
soul  triumphantly  confided  to  me  that  she 
had  four  subjects  which  were  of  interest  to 
her  guest — rabbits,  the  Panama  Canal, 
swimming,  and  his  baby.  “Why,  if  I  just 
start  him  on  any  one  of  these  subjects,” 
said  she,  “he  is  good  for  all  day.”  Excite¬ 
ment  ran  high  at  one  meeting  when  two 
girls  were  heard  remonstrating  with  each 
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other  about  certain  subjects  which  one  had 
mentioned  first  and  which  she  feared  the 
other  might  use,  thus  leaving  her  stranded 
without  a  topic. 

The  day  of  the  tea  came  and  went, 
amazing  the  guests  with  the  poise  that  the 
girls  displayed  in  their  first  social  venture. 
The  room  was  beautiful,  the  hostesses 
dignified  and  charming,  the  conversation 
natural  and  fluent  and  the  refreshments 
were  served  graciously.  Although  one  girl 
had  lost  a  dozen  sterling  silver  spoons  on  her 
way  to  school,  she  was  as  serene  and  com¬ 
posed  outwardly  as  if  she  had  not  a  care  in 
the  world.  Thus  had  she  learned  her  first 
lesson  in  self-control. 

I  his  successful  application  of  their  re¬ 
cently  acquired  knowledge  gave  added  zest 
to  the  meetings.  From  that  time  on 
proceedings  were  differently  organized,  en¬ 
abling  more  members  to  participate  actively 
— four  hostesses  being  appointed  for  each 
week,  members  being  privileged  to  bring 
guests  and  a  committee  appointed  to  arrange 
definite  programs  to  supplement  talks  given 
by  the  leader  or  adviser. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  hear  what  was 
done  at  one  meeting.  In  the  midst  of  the 
business  session  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  girl  came  bouncing  into  the  room, 
highly  rouged  and  powdered,  wearing  jewels 
enough  to  rival  Lady  Isabelle  Castlewood 
and  giving  an  impression  of  commonness  in 
every  respect.  Her  actions  were  in  keeping 
with  her  appearance.  She  talked  loudly, 
gushed  over  the  girls  and  over  the  refresh¬ 
ments,  which  she  took  before  they  were 
offered  to  her,  and  bounded  out,  expressing 
her  farewells  in  an  offensively  shrill  voice. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  the  girls 
understood  the  significance  of  her  perform¬ 
ance — in  fact,  not  until  the  chairman  had 
passed  slips  of  paper  to  each  girl  requesting 
her  to  write  all  that  had  been  done,  said  or 
worn  incorrectly.  The  one  listing  the  most 
violations  of  approved  standards  received  a 
prize. 

The  results  of  this  project  of  “learning 
by  doing”  have  been  gratifying  beyond  all 
anticipation.  Letters  of  gratitude  from 


mothers  had  been  received,  and  commen¬ 
datory  messages  from  fathers,  showing  their 
appreciation  of  what  was  being  done  for  their 
girls  and  boys — for  it  was  not  long  before  a 
request  for  similar  social  guidance  came  from 
the  boys.  Since  this,  their  eagerness  for 
help  proved  my  contention  that  if  one 
reaches  the  girls  he  catches  the  boys,  I  was 
delighted  to  comply.  At  first  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  the  desire  was  general 
enough  to  warrant  extending  the  work  to 
include  the  boys.  However,  when  the 
matter  was  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
Student  Council,  two-hundred  and  fifty 
boys  signed  the  petition  asking  for  the  same 
privilege  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  girls. 

Upon  submitting  the  petition  to  the 
Faculty,  the  principal  found  a  number  of 
other  teachers  willing  to  devote  some  time 
to  various  phases  of  this  work.  When  the 
larger  program  was  mapped  out  and  begun, 
it  was  surprising  to  see  the  numbers  who 
attended  the  meetings  regularly  and  to  note 
the  freedom  displayed  in  asking  questions. 
No  longer  could  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
eagerness  of  the  boys  equalled  that  of  the 
girls. 

There  was  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
good  table  manners  given  by  one  teacher. 
A  properly  appointed  table  was  placed 
before  the  pupils  and  careful  and  minute 
instructions  given  concerning  use  of  silver, 
napery,  dishes  and  goblets.  Hypothetical 
cases  were  considered  to  Illustrate  proper 
conduct  on  occasions  varying  from  the 
simple  home  meal  to  the  formal  banquet. 
This  part  of  the  program  proved  to  be  very 
profitable  to  the  learners,  and  most  en¬ 
lightening  to  the  instructors. 

I  he  matter  of  the  art  of  social  conversa¬ 
tion  was  taken  over  by  the  assistant  principal 
herself.  Her  sympathetic  Insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  led  her  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  top’c  with  such  rare  tact  that 
its  appeal  was  irresistible.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  magic  had  worked  and  all 
sense  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
had  vanished;  earnest  questions  on  this  or 
that  point  came  with  ingenuous  eagerness 
to  know. 
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Another  teacher  covered  in  general  the 
conduct  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  good  breeding  in  public  places. 
Others,  acting  as  leaders  in  the  discussion  of 
proper  positions  and  deportment  at  a  dance, 
gave  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  their  points. 
This  was  later  followed  by  dancing  classes 
held  in  the  gymnasium  and  sponsored  and 
directed  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  In 
connection  with  the  talk  on  personal  appear¬ 
ance  an  hour  was  used  to  great  advantage 
in  a  lesson  on  manicuring  the  nails.  Equip¬ 
ment  was  provided  and  the  girls,  after 
receiving  supervision,  left  with  their  nails 
in  a  decidedly  improved  condition  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  them  so. 

To  all  these  meetings  slips  of  paper  bearing 
the  name  of  pupil  and  hour  of  lecture  served 
as  cards  of  admission.  These  were  collected 
and  kept  on  file  until  the  end  of  the  term, 
when  a  tea  dance  was  given  for  those  who 
had  been  regular  in  their  attendance.  It 
was  considered  quite  a  social  event  and 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  giving  pleasure 
and  increasing  the  self-confidence  of  the 
participants. 

A  few  years  ago  the  principal  and  his 
assistant,  who  had  previously  actively  aided 
in  the  conferences,  concluded  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  experiment  justified  similar  work 
on  a  larger  scale;  consequently,  plans  were 
formulated  whereby  senior  girls  might  ar¬ 
range  for  group  conferences  or  private  inter¬ 
views  with  me.  The  fact  was  made  clear 
that  the  matter  was  purely  voluntary  and 
also  that  the  personal  problems  would  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  The  seniors 
responded  readily,  and  groups  made  up  of 
friends,  ranged  in  size  from  eight  to  fifteen. 
Some  girls,  unable  to  join  because  of  outside 
work  conflicted  with  available  hours,  asked 
questions  between  classes  or  in  writing. 
Those  who  came  once  regularly  returned 
each  week  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 
Many  requests  for  private  interviews  were 
granted. 

The  conferences  covered  every  problem 
from  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body  to  correct 
dress  and  proper  conduct.  Some  views 
advocated  aroused  surprise  and  in  a  few  cases 


opposition,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
was  a  willingness  to  discard  their  own 
opinions  and  accept  those  held  by  discrimin¬ 
ating  people. 

The  influence  of  these  discussions  has 
lasted  even  beyond  graduation.  I  have 
had  many  emergency  calls  from  former 
students  for  advice.  One  girl,  alone  in  New 
York,  wrote  frantically  concerning  the 
proper  dress  to  wear  at  a  luncheon  where 
she  would  meet  people  influential  in  the  circle 
to  which  her  particular  profession  would 
admit  her. 

Although  the  pupils  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  only  beneficiaries  in  a  movement  of 
this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  maintain  that  this 
is  not  wholly  true,  for  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  Faculty  and  the  school 
can  cooperate  in  this  manner  without  each 
becoming  richer  through  the  contact.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the  instruct¬ 
ors  respond  with  the  best  that  is  in  them  to 
the  ardent  youthful  seekers  for  some  thing 
far  removed  from  material  gain;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  boy  and  girl  must  as  inevit¬ 
ably  respond  to  the  new  and  perhaps 
unsuspected  phases  of  an  Instructor  here¬ 
tofore  only  met  on  intellectual  grounds. 
Such  a  manifestation  of  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion  cannot  fall  to  foster  a  feeling  of  mutual 
respect  and  form  a  bond  of  friendship 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

Limited  as  we  have  been  in  space,  time 
and  equipment,  we  who  have  been  pioneers, 
as  it  were,  feel  that  with  proper  environment 
there  are  possibilities  of  developing  the 
youth  of  this  generation  to  the  highest 
degree  of  womanliness  and  manliness,  and 
of  providing  them  with  that  which  is  quite 
as  essential  as  the  power  and  force  that  are 
theirs  as  a  result  of  mental  training. 

I  too  may  be  “crying  for  the  moon”  as 
did  Miss  Wilde,  when  I  say  that  I  ask  as  a 
boon  for  those  who  have  faith  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  charm  of  our  girls  and  the  chivalry  of 
our  boys,  the  privilege  of  working  with  them 
under  more  ideal  conditions.  These  ideal 
conditions  cover  a  material  and  mental  side. 

The  material  conditions  embrace  first  of  all 
a  permanent  and  easily  accessible  room 
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where  pupils  may  feel  free  to  drop  in  most 
informally.  This  room  should  be  attractive 
and  embody  in  its  furnishings  every  evidence 
of  good  taste — good  pictures,  flowers,  com¬ 
fortable  chairs — all  that  would  tend  to 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  friendly 
chats  and  the  interchange  of  experiences, 
and  dissipate  entirely  any  sense  of  teacher- 
pupil  relationship. 

However  essential  that  material  side  may 
be,  the  mental  attitude  is  of  paramount 
importance.  There  must  be  genuine  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  pupils’ 
point  of  view  as  well  as  an  ability  to  destroy 
any  feeling  of  reluctance  or  reserve.  There 
must  be  no  coercion,  no  preaching,  no  obvi¬ 
ous  attempt  to  elevate;  but  there  must  be 


encouragement  and  a  definite  eflFort  to 
stimulate  an  appreciation  of  the  best  and  an 
insistence  upon  the  inherent  ideals  to  be 
cherished  and  traits  to  be  cultivated. 

It  might  be  wise  to  explain  that  this  is 
decidedly  a  cosmopolitan  school.  The  pupils 
are  of  various  national,  re^ligious  and  social 
groups.  It  truly  is  a  school  where  “all 
the  children  of  all  the  people”  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

We  believe  that  we  at  Central  High  School 
have  substantiated  the  claim  that  “culture 
in  behavior”  can  be  emphasized  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  We  feel  that  in  spite  of  many  handicaps 
we  have  made  considerable  progress.  We 
hope  that  future  years  will  witness  a  glorious 
achievement. 


THE  STUDENT  ASSERTS  HIMSELF 

Louise  H.  Baker 


[It  seems  to  us  we  remember  that  the  university  was  at  first  a  students’  cooperative  syndicate, 
universitasy  hiring  professors  and  managing  its  own  affairs.  Miss  Baker,  a  Vassar  Junior,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Miscellany  News  tells  us  that  there  is  very  little  connected  with  the  college  that  the 
new  federation  of  students  hasn’t  touched  upon  in  one  way  or  another.  Doctor  Duggan,  our  inter¬ 
national  education  evangel,  assures  the  world  that  here  is  the  beginning  of  something  involving  more 
than  administrative  machinery — a  promise  of  promoting  the  wider  benefits  for  which  the  college  is.] 


^  [j'^’HE  American  student  is  today  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention.  The  world 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  an 
individual  with  ideas  of  his  own,  and  a  desire 
to  make  those  ideas  play  some  part  in  the 
administration  of  his  own  education.  He 
also  feels  that  the  students  in  other  colleges 
and  universities  have  much  in  common 
with  him,  and  that  he  can  profit  by  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  as  they  are  working  toward 
the  same  end. 

This  desire  for  contact  and  exchange  of 
ideas  between  students  reached  its  culmina¬ 
tion  in  December,  1925.  Representatives 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  had  come  together  at  Princeton 
for  the  Intercollegiate  World  Court  Con¬ 
ference.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the 
advisability  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 


States  into  the  World  Court,  but  the  work 
of  the  conference  went  much  farther  than 
discussion — and  along  a  different  line.  A 
Student  Federation  had  been  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  by  a  group  of  western 
students  at  Berkeley,  California.  At  the 
Princeton  conference  it  was  proposed  that 
this  federation  be  Incorporated  into  a  new 
organization,  to  be  called  the  National 
Student  Federation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  students  present  unanim¬ 
ously  adopted  a  temporary  constitution, 
and  elected  an  executive  committee  to  frame 
a  permanent  constitution,  and  work  out 
other  details. 

After  a  year  of  experimenting,  the  Second 
Annual  Congress  of  the  N.S.F.A.  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  December, 
1926.  At  this  time,  a  permanent  constitu- 
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tion  was  adopted.  One  hundred  seventy- 
five  colleges  and  universities  in  forty  states 
thus  became  full  members,  and  nineteen 
others,  not  accredited,  became  associate 
members. 

Under  this  constitution  the  country  was 
divided  into  six  regions,  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  each.  These  regional  representa¬ 
tives  together  with  the  national  officers  and 
two  delegates-at-large  form  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation.  Then,  in 
order  to  establish  more  direct  contact  be¬ 
tween  students  of  different  colleges  during 
the  time  intervening  between  the  annual 
Congresses  of  the  N.S.F.A.,  a  News  Bureau 
was  established  at  Princeton  University, 
“for  the  purpose  of  distributing  each  week 
to  the  college  newspapers  of  the  country 
articles  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  to  educational,  athletic,  social, 
or  other  problems  with  which  the  colleges 
may  be  concerned  from  time  to  time.” 

It  is  the  standing  committees  of  the  N.S. 
F.A.,  however,  which  give  indication  of  its 
real  work.  The  first  two  of  these,  on 
International  Relations,  and  Travel,  show 
that  the  interests  of  the  Federation  are  not 
strictly  limited  to  the  United  States,  but 
that  the  students  of  this  country  have  an 
ever  broadening  horizon.  The  Committee 
on  International  Relations  has  made  direct 
contact  with  the  Confedhation  Internationale 
des  EtudiantSy  an  organization  made  up  of 
the  national  student  unions  of  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  summer  of 
1926,  four  delegates  from  the  N.  S.  F.  A. 
attended  the  council  meeting  of  the  C.  I.  E. 
in  Prague.  This  summer  at  a  conference 
held  in  Rome,  the  Federation  became  a  full 
member  of  the  C.  I.  E.  The  N.  S.  F.  A. 
has  also  established  relations  with  the 
student  unions  of  Latin  America,  Canada, 
and  the  Orient. 

It  is  through  the  Travel  Committee  of  the 
N.  S.  F.  A.  that  the  most  active  cooperation 
with  the  C.  I.  E.  is  brought  about.  This 
summer  (1927)  a  picked  delegation  of  one 
hundred  American  students  was  invited 
to  Europe  by  the  C.  I.  E.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  smaller  groups,  traveling  under 


the  auspices  of  the  International  Student 
Hospitality  Association  and  the  Open  Road, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  N.  S.  F.  A. 

Then  too,  this  summer,  the  N.  S.  F.  A. 
made  an  effort,  for  the  first  time,  to  return 
the  hospitality  of  the  European  students 
by  receiving  in  this  country  a  delegation 
from  the  C.  I.  E.  These  student  tours  are 
unique,  and  aim  to  do  something  never 
before  attempted.  On  all  the  tours  students 
travel  with  the  parties,  acting  as  guides  and 
hosts,  and  the  C.  I.  E.  and  N.  S.  F.  A. 
hope  that  by  bringing  the  students  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world  into  actual  contact 
with  one  another,  and  showing  them  a  part 
of  life  not  available  to  the  ordinary  tourist, 
true  international  understanding  may  be 
brought  about. 

Another  committee  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  Foreign  Student  in  America.  At  the 
present  time  its  work  is  concerned  mainly 
with  sending  questionnaires  and  conducting 
a  survey  of  the  problems  of  adjustment  of 
foreign  students  in  America.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  as  housing,  employment  and  immigra¬ 
tion  laws  are  being  considered,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  fill  a  very  necessary  func¬ 
tion. 

With  all  its  outside  interests,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  has  not  neglected  that  very  important 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  student  to 
such  matters  as  the  curriculum  and  student 
government.  A  committee  is  given  over 
to  the  investigation  of  changes  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  colleges  and  the  part  the 
students  have  had  in  bringing  about  these 
changes.  The  aim  of  this  permanent  cur¬ 
riculum  committee,  in  addition  to  the  study 
of  pertinent  problems,  is  to  “encourage 
student  thought  and  interest  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  curriculum  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  end  that  students  will 
become  better  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  determining  the  policies  or  curricular, 
as  well  as  extra-curricular,  aspects  of  college 
and  university  activity.” 

In  the  Report  on  the  Nature  of  the  Curri¬ 
culum,  presented  at  the  Michigan  Congress, 
the  committee  declared  itself  to  be  of  “the 
very  decided  opinion  that  student  thought 
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has  value  in  the  educational  policy  of  the 
college.  Several  colleges  have  incorporated 
in  their  new  curricula  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  undergraduate  committees  on  educa¬ 
tion.  The  committee  believes  that  unless 
college  administrations  have  a  sufficient 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  undergraduate 
inquisitiveness,  the  college  cannot  progress 
as  rapidly  as  it  should.” 

Another  report  treated  with  the  Choice 
and  Methods  of  Teachers.  It  recommended, 
among  other  things  that  “at  each  college 
and  university  an  undergraduate  study 
be  made  of  the  advisability  of  adopting, 
and  if  favorable,  of  the  method  of  adoption 
of  some  form  of  tutorial  system  as  practiced 
at  Oxford  University.”  The  committee 
also  desired  that  such  a  study  be  made  “of 
the  general  quality  of  instructors  as  teachers 
and  as  scholars,”  and  that  statistical  reports 
be  obtained  from  the  students  “regarding 
specific  instances  and  general  policies 
wherein  the  freedom  of  the  teachers  Is 
suppressed  and  that  the  N.  S.  F.  A.  attempt 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  evil  and  offer 
suggestions  for  its  correction.” 

The  attitude  of  the  N.  S.  F.  A.  on  student 
government  Is  as  clear  cut  and  direct.  The 
function  of  such  government,  according  to 
one  of  the  reports.  Is  “to  deal  with  matters 


pertaining  specifically  to  the  student  body  as 
a  whole,  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in 
matters  involving  both  groups.  The  ideal 
student  government  should  come  from  the 
student  body,  because  of  willingness  to 
assume  responsibility,  and  should  not  be  a 
faculty  imposed  organization  to  take  over 
administrative  details  too  heavy  for  the 
faculty  to  carry.”  It  was  believed  that 
the  place  of  the  faculty  in  the  mechanism 
of  student  government  should  be  advisory, 
and  it  was  also  “considered  advantageous 
to  have  student  members  on  various  appro¬ 
priate  faculty  committees.” 

There  is  very  little  connected  with  the 
college  that  the  N.  S.  F.  A.  has  not  touched 
upon  In  one  way  or  another.  At  the 
Michigan  Conference  reports  were  also 
made  on  Athletics,  the  Honor  System,  and 
other  outstanding  questions. 

While  the  N.  S.  F.  A.  is,  as  yet,  a  young 
organization,  it  has  great  possibilities.  As 
Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan  says  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  National  Student  Federation, 
“One  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  human, 
spiritual,  and  universal  aspects  of  education 
can  regard  with  enthusiasm  and  hope  this 
evidence  on  the  part  of  our  students  of  their 
consciousness  of  what  education  truly  means 
and  of  what  education  is  of  most  worth.” 


Fact-minded Jiess  Is  the  last  and  highest  achievement  of  the  civilized  intellect,  and 
few  there  be  that  attain  thereto.  If  you  have  it,  and  if  you  can  train  enough  others  scat¬ 
tered  In  enough  places,  so  that  everywhere  there  will  be  somebody  who  knows  the  facts, 
you  won’t  have  to  teach  the  whole  people.  It  takes  only  one  pointed  fact  to  let  out  all  the 
gas  from  the  hugest  bag  of  guff.  If  there  is  somebody  at  hand  who  has  that  pointed  fact, 
the  bag  collapses.” — Chester  Rowell. 


I  took  some  time  off  to  visit  city  schools.  The  head  of  each  system  said:  “Do  you  want 
to  see  good  teaching  or  poor  teaching?  We  have  both  kinds.”  Each  man  considered  it  a 
witticism.  It  sounds  clever.  It  is  an  appalling  weakness  and  a  shame.  The  American  people 
need  and  are  entitled  to  good  teaching  in  every  class  of  every  one  of  their  public  schools. 
Only  unpardonable  neglect  or  criminal  laziness  explains  so  cheap  a  confession  of  a  super¬ 
intendent’s  incompetency. 


— Angus  McFarlane. 


WHY  STUDY  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE? 


James  Branch  Taylor 


[New  times,  new  doubts,  new  answers.  Here  Doctor  Taylor  generously  supplies  you  with  simple 
and  effective  defenses  to  use  in  that  meeting,  at  which  what  you  thought  were  exploded  objections,  show 
signs  of  vigorous  life,] 


This  paper  would  not  be  written  if 
I  did  not  realize  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  much  more  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  possession  of  a  foreign  language 
than  simply  an  accomplishment,  or  the  con¬ 
venience  of  access  to  a  new  literature,  or  to 
new  facts  as  in  the  scientific  field.  The 
results  are  more  many-sided,  far-reaching 
and  vital.  They  are  for  a  much  wider 
clientele  or  list  of  participators  than  the  ex¬ 
perts,  or  the  specialists  or  the  dilettantes. 

The  question  is.  Why  should  foreign  langu¬ 
age  be  a  sort  of  staple  in  education?  We 
are  speaking,  of  course,  of  anything  like 
complete  range  or  nature;  nevertheless,  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  average  mass. 

Some  wise — and  probably  language-ex¬ 
perienced — person  has  said,  who  has 

another  language  has  another  life.*' 

These  words  are  italicized  because  they 
are  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  are  our 
text,  so  to  speak — the  guiding-light  which 
serves  as  a  test  and  indicator  all  the  way 
through.  They  placed  the  value  and  the 
meaning  of  a  mastered  foreign  language. 
They  put  up  the  great  reason  for  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  suggest  what  it  is  to  master  a 
foreign  speech,  having  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  method. 

We  know  that  travel  enlarges  and  educates 
us.  And  the  reason  is  this:  It  gives  us  new 
views;  it  breaks  the  crust  in  which  we  have 
lived;  it  makes  us  rational  and  fair;  it  broad¬ 
ens  us.  It  incorporates  new  and  wider  ele¬ 
ments  into  our  feelings,  the  measuring-lines 
by  which  we  test  our  thinkings.  It  helps  us 
see  the  other  side. 

A  new  language  exceeds  typical  physical 
travel.  It  is  travel — ^getting  away  from 


yourself — in  an  intenser  sense.  We  need 
no  metaphysics  to  see  this.  It  is  the  plain 
effect  of  another  speech  entered  into.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  practical  this  paper  is  worthless, 
and  the  practical  educational  truth  is  that 
one  comes  under  more  the  influence  of  the 
characteristics  of  other  nations  by  traveling 
to  the  heart  of  their  language  than  by  travel¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  of  their  country. 

I  have  to  testify  that  when  I  have  crossed 
the  threshold  of,  say,  Spanish  or  German  to 
speak  it  or  to  think  it,  I  promptly  feel  my¬ 
self  a  new  individual.  The  angle  is  differ¬ 
ent,  the  vista  is  different,  the  spirit  is  differ¬ 
ent.  The  borders  of  one’s  thinking  and 
living  are  pushed  out.  I  have  transmigrated 
as  it  were.  The  geist  of  a  new  language  ad¬ 
vertises  you  of  a  new  climate.  You  are  a 
new  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  enlarging, 
transmuting  effect  of  a  new  language. 

We  need  not  balk  at  these  propositions 
because  they  are  subtle.  Life  is  subtle; 
education  is  subtle;  we  are  dealing  with 
subtle  things  all  the  time.  Language  and 
its  effect  upon  us  are  subtle  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  more  effective  because  it  is 
subtle.  It  molds  us  when  we  don’t  know  it. 

The  thing  which  we  dare  not  forget  in  our 
plans  and  management  is  that  language,  im¬ 
ponderable  as  it  seems,  is  supremely  potent 
in  its  influence  and  what  it  does  for  us.  It 
sits  very  high  and  very  importantly  in  any 
wise  conclave  on  educational  matters;  for 
these  subtle  things  with  a  long  pull,  such  as 
a  language  course  of  any  completeness  must 
be,  are  the  things  in  life  which  take  hold  of 
us  and  control.  They  are  the  large  factors 
in  experience  which  mold  us;  and  they  are 
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the  agencies,  the  tools  with  which  educa¬ 
tion  seeks  to  work.  The  wise  educator  sees 
his  opportunity  in  an  impressive,  continuous 
course  in  modern  foreign  language.  For  the 
giving  of  “the  other  life” — the  laying  side 
by  side  with  our  experiences  other  experi¬ 
ences  which  touch  us  and  will  be  profitable 
for  us  to  know,  the  modern  language  stands 
ahead  of  the  ancient.  Modern  experiences 
and  attitudes  elsewhere  are  more  fusible 
with  our  lives  and  more  useful  than  are  the 
phenomena  of  the  lives  of  ancient  peoples. 
The  study  of  modern  languages  is  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  and  for  life  rather  than  for 
bookish  purposes. 

And  this,  too,  deserves  to  be  said  of  gen¬ 
eral  language  study.  In  the  series  of  snap¬ 
shots  of  a  boiled-down  magazine  article — 
the  “points”  which  must  be  strung  like 
beads  on  a  thread — it  is  all  which  time  and 
space  will  allow.  The  “culture”  which 
comes  legitimately  and  properly  from  lan¬ 
guage  work  is  not  a  superficial  and  light 
training.  Intimately  associated  with 
thought  is  the  language  which  expresses  it. 
We  can’t  think  a  thing  clearly  unless  we 
know  how  to  express  it.  The  needed  ac¬ 
curate  language  acts  back  upon  the  thought 
and  helps  to  produce  it.  Language  is  the 
accoucheur  of  thought.  As  a  broad  but  ac¬ 
curately  true  statement,  the  close  linguist  is 
the  close  thinker.  The  man  who  can  defi¬ 
nitely  tell  you  a  thing  is  the  man  who 
definitely  knows  it. 

We  are  already  atop  the  question  what  it 
is  to  have  another  language.  Along  with  it, 
if  we  are  going  to  think  the  matter  through, 
the  very  sad  consideration  of  our  prevailing, 
conventional — let  us  use  a  large  word  and 
say  “vestigial” — methods  of  instruction;  or, 
to  be  quite  truthful  and  frank  about  it, 
while  not  carping  or  malicious,  our  current 
staggers  at  instruction,  our  puttering  at 
foreign  speech.  In  other  fields,  thanks  to 
progress  and  favorable  circumstances,  we 
have  merged.  In  these  favored  other  fields 
(notably  science)  we  have  come  out  into  the 
clear  or  steadily  clearing  light,  and  by  the 
direct  method  are  giving  the  student  face- 
to-face  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  interest; 


we  get  at  the  things  themselves.  In  our  pre¬ 
vailing  way  of  handling,  even  in  high  circles, 
we  teach  about  foreign  language.  Our  work 
is  largely,  indeed  essentially,  descriptive. 
We  handle  the  foreign  language  for  the  most 
part,  and  students  are  taught  so  to  see  it, 
as  an  extraneous  matter.  It  is  not  taken  over, 
entered  into,  possessed.  The  angle  and  the 
emphasis  are  wrong. 

To  put  the  case  differently,  we  spend 
years,  or  what  is  likely  a  much  less  total  of 
time  on  the  subject,  in  a  chemical  analysis 
of  a  language,  while  what  we  want  is  the 
language  itself.  Analysis  is  in  place  for  the 
savant  and  the  philosopher.  It  is  not  the 
right  approach  for  absorbing  a  speech;  for 
speech  is  a  thing  of  imitation,  of  absorption, 
of  spontaneity.  Thus  speech  becomes  and 
is  automatic;  otherwise  not. 

We  may  well  put  aside  our  pride  and  face 
the  fact  in  the  first  place  that  in  our  country 
the  study  of  foreign  language  is  largely 
fruitless.  Who  of  the  “kind  readers”  of 
this  article,  to  make  a  test,  is  able  to  name 
a  number  of  students  not  negligible  who  have 
come  out  of  their  courses  in  foreign  speech 
with  any  equipment  which  is  tangible  and 
real  and  useful?  To  whom  is  it  a  liquid  as¬ 
set? 

Second,  the  fact  that  in  this  field  we  are 
definitely  behind  the  European  index  and 
pace.  This  is  not  simply  due  to  advan¬ 
tageous  local  conditions  for  Europe,  as  prox¬ 
imity  to  other  languages  and  people,  but 
also  and  largely  to  certain  interesting  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  development  of  European 
education  in  the  matter  of  direct  method  for 
teaching  of  foreign  speech.  I  shall  come 
back  to  these  historic  facts  at  the  close  of 
this  paper.  In  breaking  away  from  Europe, 
in  certain  fields  we  broke  away  too  much. 
The  boon  to  Europe  is  by  no  means  any 
more  that  she  has  opportunity  than  that  she 
has  hit  upon  the  right  method.  She  had 
heavy  chains  upon  her  limbs  until  she  took 
on  that  method. 

For  any  student  of  language  Nature  has  a 
secret  of  economy  and  success.  We  do  well 
to  get  our  ears  to  the  ground  and  listen  to  it. 
For  teaching  the  child  its  new  language,  she 
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uses  the  broad  and  easy,  and  so  far  as  effort 
goes  unconscious  avenues  of  contact,  absorp¬ 
tion,  immersion  of  the  child  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  it  is  infected  with  the  speech. 
The  advantages  are  in  the  proportion  of  the 
many  open  roads  to  absorption  compared 
with  the  one  hard  road  of  digging. 

The  child  loses  itself  in  the  atmosphere; 
and  so,  nolens^  volens  is  identified  with  the 
speech.  Every  one  of  its  senses  is  an 
avenue  of  approach.  All  its  aroused  feel¬ 
ings  make  the  teaching  vivid,  unforgettable, 
welcome,  a  part  of  him.  He  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  without  formal  surrender — magically 
transferred  to  his  destination.  Note  that  in 
three  years  or  less  the  child  has  a  usable 
language  which  saturates  him  to  the  finger¬ 
tips. 

Which  shows  that  such  a  process  is  feas¬ 
ible,  and,  with  minor  shifts  and  adaptations, 
it  may  be  carried  forward  to  the  more  adult. 
This  implies  that,  however  reluctantly  we 
may  assume  the  burden,  we  must  provide 
the  agencies  for  this  method;  we  must  get 
upon  this  basis  for  teaching  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  We  need  to  take  the  matter  seriously. 
Fortunately,  if  these  conditions  are  met,  the 
stage  will  be  reset,  and  fortune  awaits  us 
in  teaching  foreign  language. 

Without  doubt,  H.  G.  Wells  is  right  in  his 
The  Salvage  of  Civilization  in  advocating  the 
use  of  the  gramophone  in  the  teaching  of 
foreign  speech  with  pure  accent  and  spirit 
in  our  schools:  this  to  fill  the  gap  where  ade¬ 
quate  foreign-language  teachers  are  not  to 
be  had — and  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
are  a  rare  commodity. 

The  scheme  is  as  wise  and  practical  as 
many  another  scheme  which  has  been 
thrown  into  the  discard  because  it  was  a 
“departure,”  and  yet  has  gone  on  to  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  mechanical  age  and 
trend  now  with  us,  looked  at  on  its  optimistic 
side,  may  be  taken  as  the  age  of  taking  the 
good  things  which  the  individual  can  do, 
projecting  them  into  a  machine,  multiplying 
them,  and  fixing  them  so  we  can  use  them 
all  the  time  and  as  we  please.  The  trend, 
in  this  part  of  the  field,  is  directly  at  the 
back  of  culture  and  knowledge. 


The  writer  predicts  the  time  when  in  our 
school  work  the  gramophone,  the  precise 
reproducer  of  sounds,  carrying  an  ample 
assortment  of  discs,  will  be  as  much  a  part 
of  our  equipment  for  speech  as  the  projecto- 
scope,  is  for  the  things  of  sight.  The  talk¬ 
ing  machine  is  the  projectoscope  for  the  ear. 
It  is  as  capable  of  filling  a  niche  and  in¬ 
augurating  a  reform  as  the  historically  fa¬ 
mous  picturebook  given  the  educational  field 
with  permanent  uplift  in  it  generations  back, 
or  the  recent  cinematograph  now  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  as  a  help.  Why  not? 

The  mechanical  speech-maker  stands 
ready  to  give,  and  to  repeat  over  and  over 
with  perfect  normalcy,  the  fundamental  and 
characteristic  sounds  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  is  the  perfect  and  the  tireless  drill-master. 
It  crosses  for  us  one  of  the  highest  bridges 
between  us  and  an  alien  speech.  It  is  a 
platitude  that  a  foreign  speech  without  cor¬ 
rect  vocal  utterance  is  foreign  speech  with 
half  of  it  cut  off.  We  stumble  sadly — 
often  unrecognizably,  on  pronunciation.  To 
this  the  authentic  mannikin  is  a  royal  anti¬ 
dote. 

The  chosen  range  of  words,  phrases,  sen¬ 
tences  put  into  the  instructor  may  well,  as  a 
starter,  cover  a  useful  foundation  vocabu¬ 
lary,  to  which  brick  by  brick  and  layer  by 
layer  others  may  be  added  in  a  systematic, 
progressive  course. 

These  simple  or  more  composite  elements 
of  speech,  ever  with  the  same  fine  example, 
are  at  command  by  the  pressure  of  a  button 
or  the  turning  of  a  knob.  It  is  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  relentless  drill  by  the  competent, 
and  ever-correct  piano-teacher,  with  the 
same  emphasis  upon  accuracy  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  like  results.  Like  the  piano  pupil, 
the  language  pupil  must,  of  course,  con¬ 
stantly  repeat  and  perform  until  by  imita¬ 
tion  he  can  do  it  for  himself. 

Importantly  to  be  mentioned,  it  affords 
a  rare  opportunity  to  teach  wording  in 
blocs^  which  meets  one  of  the  capital  diffi¬ 
culties  in  “fluent  hearing.” 

An  endless  and  flexible  menu  of  uses  and 
applications  go  with  the  mechanical  help 
to  speech  when  we  become  wise  enough  to 
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avail  ourselves  of  its  genuine  opportunities 
for  genuine  foreign  language.  It  brings  the 
foreign  country  to  us.  It  may  be  widely 
diffused  through  our  schools.  It  is  at  least 
an  open  question  whether  the  American 
teacher,  with  American  sympathies  and 
American  approach  to  the  pupil,  plus  the 
foreign-speaking  phonograph,  may  not  be  a 
better  instructor  than  the  imported  native. 
This  holds  most  strongly  in  the  lower  or 
common-school  grades,  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

The  foregoing  facts  as  to  foreign  language 
hold  true,  whatever  be  the  given  alien 
speech.  Each  or  any  of  these  carries  ma¬ 
terial  advantages  as  reward  for  its  study. 
But  it  remains  to  be  said  that  there  is  an 
individual  character  and  special  influence  in 
each  one  of  the  group.  We  may  draw  upon 
this  or  that  for  its  special  features.  We 
may  diet  the  student  upon  this  or  that  for 
its  special  results.  That  is,  we  may  choose 
this  or  that  foreign  language  with  discretion. 
The  field  is  not  a  blank  one.  We  may  make, 
and  by  all  means  we  should  make,  a  scientific 
application  of  language.  What  use  here  or 
elsewhere  of  our  education  being  haphazard? 

Here  is  German  which  specially  builds  the 
fibers  of  exactness.  Not  only  in  what  it 
teaches,  but  in  what  it  shows.  It  carries  on 
its  face  the  qualities  of  a  people  whose  life 
it  clothes  and  who  have  made  it — a  people 
who  by  resistless  energy  and  care  have  par¬ 
ticularly  pushed  themselves  to  highly  con¬ 
spicuous  membership  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions.  They  are  a  shining  example  of  what 
may  be  done  and  is  to  be  sought  by  exhaust¬ 
less  work.  They  are  par  excellence  believers 
in  completeness,  in  leaving  nothing  undone, 
in  working  every  ounce  of  possibility  and 
raw  material  to  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of 
what  it  will  yield.  In  many  phases — in  its 
structure,  in  its  spirit — the  language  itself 
reveals  these  traits  of  the  people.  The  one 
who  is  immersed  for  a  long  time  in  a  realizing 
German  course — who  has  been  within  the 
pales  of  the  language — comes  out  stained 
with  these  qualities.  He  is,  to  a  degree, 
Germanized  in  spite  of  himself. 

If  German  definiteness  and  German  confi¬ 


dence  has  produced  an  overassurance  and  a 
taste  for  despotism,  that  too  is  in  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  and  you  must  not  forget  it.  Does  your 
ward  whom  you  advise  need  to  court  or  to 
shun  these  qualities?  If  you  are  a  level¬ 
headed  educator,  you  need  to  figure  the 
answer  into  your  plans. 

Spanish  and  the  Spanish  spirit  is  the 
antithesis  of  German.  It  stands  at  the  op¬ 
posite  pole.  The  amenities,  the  proper  re¬ 
lations  of  man  to  man,  the  inner  truths  of  the 
spirit,  personal  pride  in  all  its  applications 
to  be  still  more  tautological,  character — 
these  are  its  guiding  stars  and  mark. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Spaniard,  hence 
his  language,  became  saturated  w’ith  chiv¬ 
alry.  The  language  stands  for  that  today. 
If  you  want  to  fix  the  attention  of  your  child 
on  the  refined  and  refining  things  of  life, 
(if  that  is  his  major  need),  let  him  study 
Spanish. 

French,  to  be  brief,  and  on  good  authority, 
lies  between  the  two.  Its  mark  is  activity, 
esprit,  spontaneous  insight.  It  is  the  na¬ 
tion  which,  as  it  were,  effervesces  into  gen¬ 
ius.  A  trifle  less  regulated  than  German; 
not  so  seriously  rooted  in  the  deep  proprieties 
as  the  Spanish,  but  brilliant.  Take  your 
choice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immersion  in 
a  language  is  a  staining-agent  by  which  we 
may  affect  a  character  thus  or  thus.  Do 
we  use  it  intelligently  in  education? 

But  there  is  a  wider  view  to  be  taken. 
Having  another  life  through  language  means 
more  than  the  development  of  a  man  for 
himself.  There  is  a  world-phase  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Why  a  foreign  language  in  education?” 
This  has  its  relations  and  finds  its  answer  in 
man  as  a  world  citizen.  He  must  be  educated 
with  a  view  to  such  citizenship.  Here  edu¬ 
cation  finds  its  duty,  and  here  education  finds 
its  opportunity.  The  highest  test  for  for¬ 
eign  language  as  an  element  in  education 
finds  itself  in  this  field.  Does  it  contribute 
to  world  unification  and  peace?  ;j 

We  are  at  a  time  of  stress  when  no  man 
knows  but  that  civilization  is  going  to  be 
self-destructive  and  commit  suicide.  All  de- 
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pends.  Can  we  spare  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion?  Especially  of  all,  can  we  forego  the 
things  which  look  to  mutual  acquaintance, 
mutual  knowledge,  mutual  respect?  I  ctm- 
not  think — can  anyone  think? — of  an  equal 
way  to  give  a  man  a  “world-consciousness” 
to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  planet,  to  trans¬ 
form  him  into  a  neighborly  friend  to  his 
fellow-men,  compared  to  building  bridges 
of  language  by  which  they  may  pass  over 
one  to  the  other  and  mutually  understand? 
Volapuk  or  esperanto  would  not  meet  the 
requirements;  for  they  cancel  the  “person¬ 
alities”  of  the  peoples. 

Finally,  we  come  back  as  in  a  circle  to 
the  question:  What  is  it  to  study,  to  enter 
into,  and  to  know  a  foreign  language? 

We  do  not  get  a  true  perspective  unless 
we  see  that  the  controversial  side  of  our  topic 
is  simply  another  chapter  in  the  now  cen¬ 
tury-long  struggle  between  realism  and  its 
opposite  in  education.  The  conflict  is  ir¬ 
repressible,  like  the  warfare  between  light 
and  darkness. 

The  fight  is  on  since  Comenlus,  prince  of 
educators  and  the  reformatory  educational 
Luther,  some  three  hundred  years  ago  saw 
the  distinction  between  valuable  things 
themselves  and  formulas  and  symbols  con¬ 
nected  with  those  things.  The  crusade  went 
successfully  to  England  and  the  countries  of 
continental  Europe.  Unfortunately,  after¬ 
shadows,  down-reaching  fingers,  relics  of  the 
fight  still  persist  in  America.  It  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  vex  and  obstruct  us  till  realism  has 
won  its  final  victory. 

Realism  is  what  we  are  struggling  for  in 
every  field  where  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
truth.  To  reach  it  is  another  name  for  evo¬ 
lution  and  growth.  We  are  fighting  all  the 
time  to  get  out  of  the  shadows,  the  confu¬ 
sions,  the  misses,  the  don’t-see-stralghts. 
When  we  emerge  in  any  line,  we  are  therej 
we  have  arrived. 


Let  us  summarize;  for  realism  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  truth  of  all  knowledge  and  all  right 
attainment. 

As  to  both  method  and  object — 

Realism  does  not  confuse  our  estimates 
of  things  with  our  rating  of  what  belongs 
to  those  things. 

It  has  no  flunkeylsm:  it  takes  things  at 
their  worth. 

Borrowed  glory  does  not  “go”  with  it, 
and  does  not  dazzle  it. 

It  has  no  fetishes;  indulges  no  fetish  wor¬ 
ship. 

It  does  not  believe  in  fictions  or  glamors. 

It  just  sees  things  as  they  are. 

As  to  foreign  language,  the  fight  is  resumed 
from  time  to  time  in  National  Educational 
Association  meetings,  and  serious,  stated 
committees  appointed  to  report. 

Krause’s  brave  and  lucid  campaign  ten 
years  ago  through  the  pages  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  the  direct  method  of  in¬ 
struction  in  foreign  language — a  contention 
involving  exactly  the  principles  of  realism 
— was  at  once  a  fine  exposition  and  a  proof 
that  the  issue  will  not  down  until  it  is 
crowned  with  acknowledgment  and  success. 

A  nation-wide  survey  to  discover  how 
foreign  languages  are  taught  in  American 
schools,  and  what  improvements  should  be 
made  in  methods.  The  fact,  according  to 
statement,  that  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  for  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  As¬ 
sociation  largely  on  funds  provided  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution;  the  concrete  further 
fact  that  the  association  will  meet  this 
summer  in  New  York  to  determine  future 
policies — all  is  a  proof  that  realism  has  a 
charmed  and  justified  life,  and  will  “carry 
on.” 

Indeed  it  has  won  many  victories,  and  is 
the  hope  of  education  for  true  education 
hangs  on  doing  the  genuine,  true  and  useful 
thing. 
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enormous  educational  values 

0  growing  out  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  extra-curricular  activities 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
present  day  educational  progress.  In  a 
very  large  measure  these  activities  and  their 
accomplished  results  are  the  answer  to  the 
fears  and  solicitude  of  those  who  think  of 
our  young  people  today  only  as  wayward 
youth. 

It  is  true  that  authority  in  some  of  its 
phases  has  crumbled  and  that  youth  has 
broken  away  from  ancient  moorings  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  present  day  youth  is 
far  better  fortified  and  strengthened  from 
within  than  any  generation  the  world  has  as 
yet  known.  Indeed,  the  very  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  before  our  eyes  each  day  in  which 
external  authority  is  giving  way  to  self- 
control  and  to  inner  control  and  inner  self- 
direction  in  the  lives  of  our  young  people 
recapitulates  in  a  measure  the  age-long 
struggle  of  the  race  as  it  won  its  way  upward 
out  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  darkness. 

Among  our  most  cherished  goals  in  edu¬ 
cational  endeavor  we  place  first  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ethical  character  and  training  in 
higher  ideals  of  citizenship.  We  have  not 
all  seen  clearly,  however,  that  we  have  at 
hand  one  of  the  very  best  instruments  for  the 
realization  of  these  ideals.  This  possibility 
is  to  be  found  in  and  through  the  activities 
of  the  school  which  give  the  chance  to 
practice  and  thus  habituate  those  qualities 
that  make  for  these  highly  desirable  ends. 
Citizenship  is  not  something  taught  from 
a  text-book,  neither  is  it  to  be  attained 
alone  from  a  discussion  of  civic  responsibili¬ 


ties.  It  must  come  from  the  actual  practice 
of  the  ideals  of  give  and  take,  square-dealing, 
fairness,  generosity  and  altruism.  By  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  get  on  with  their  fellows  in  so 
many  situations  in  the  school  and  how  to 
be  fair  and  generous  with  others,  boys  and 
girls  will  so  habituate  desirable  qualities 
in  their  lives  that  they  will  be  fortified  and 
prepared  for  life’s  later  problems. 

Genius  and  ingenuity  applied  in  the  old 
days  in  outwitting  faculty  members  and 
in  playing  pranks  on  fellow-students,  are 
today  used  in  a  splendid  way  in  getting  out 
a  newspaper,  preparing  a  handbook,  gath¬ 
ering  materials  for  an  annual,  practicing  a 
dramatic  production,  working  up  an  assem¬ 
bly  program,  rehearsing  for  an  opera, 
conducting  a  road-show,  organizing  a  mili¬ 
tary  camp,  planning  for  Hi-Y,  organizing 
an  orchestra,  practicing  with  a  quartette  or 
glee  club,  and  doing  a  hundred  other  things 
in  and  about  the  school.  In  doing  so  many 
things  on  such  a  high  plane  and  in  such  an 
excellent  way  the  student  is  learning  those 
valuable  habits,  skills,  attitudes  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  later 
life.  Better  than  this  he  is  now  entering 
upon  a  program  that  is  as  real  to  him  as  any 
possible  life-situation.  Pupils  who  carry 
forward  such  activities  are  learning  to  take 
on  responsibility.  One  learns  responsibility 
only  as  one  practices  responsibility.  Ac¬ 
tivities  offer  a  larger  degree  of  freedom  and 
responsibility  than  class-room  work.  This 
fact  makes  them  of  great  worth  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  initiative,  leadership  and 
responsibility  itself.  Having  once  assumed 
responsibility  for  a  project,  the  student 
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identifies  himself  with  its  success  so  closely, 
that  he  is  determined  the  more  to  carry  it 
through  to  completion. 

CREATIVE  ENERGY 

Again,  activities  give  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  release  of  creative  energy  and 
the  finest  and  best  forms  of  expression.  Life 
at  its  best  is  creative.  It  is  not  in  its  recep¬ 
tion  but  in  its  expression  and  use  that  an 
idea  has  value  and  meaning.  Individuals 
can  be  led  to  more  adequate  responses  and 
higher  forms  of  behavior  only  as  they  grow 
step  by  step  in  the  accomplishment  of 
worthwhile  tasks  and  activities.  Man  is 
what  he  is  largely  because  of  what  he  has 
achieved,  for,  it  is  the  “backward  kick” 
of  every  act  or  accomplishment  that  gives 
life  its  zest  and  emotional  coloring.  The 
sense  of  joy  and  mastery  which  comes  with 
wide  accomplishment  in  activities  makes  for 
self-reliance  and  determination.  Activities 
give  a  multifarious  number  of  opportunities 
for  various  forms  of  good  expression  and  all 
of  this  means  growth  and  development.  It 
is  through  and  by  means  of  expression  that 
the  finer  and  deeper  qualities  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  often 
true  that  the  many  chances  thus  offered 
for  many  types  of  achievement  help  the 
individual  discover  within  himself  unusual 
gifts  and  extraordinary  abilities.  It  has 
doubtless  been  the  good  fortune  of  every 
principal  to  see  a  quiet,  reserved,  or  diffident 
boy  or  girl  enter  some  serious  play  or  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  first  time  and  note  the  most 
extraordinary  ability  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  designated  part.  The  student  that  is 
shy,  diffident,  and  timid  needs  to  be  set 
free.  It  is  our  privilege  so  to  provide 
chances  and  opportunities  that  every  student 
may  find  release  from  the  inhibitions  and 
repressions  so  common  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  young  people.  With  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  come  also  that  chance  for  pioneering, 
for  discovery,  and  for  exploration  in  so  many 
fields  of  worthwhile  achievement  that  there 
will  be  given  full  chance  for  the  play  of 
creative  thought  and  energy. 
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SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  urge  for 
exploration  is  implanted  deep  within  the 
adolescent.  Courage  and  determination 
lead  youth  into  many  sorts  of  experiments. 
Life  is  to  be  lived  at  its  highest  point  of 
energy  and  as  a  result  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  and  losses  is  still  far  too  many. 
But  young  people  are  using  their  powers  and 
abilities  in  a  better  manner  than  in  earlier 
years.  They  are  now  far  more  capable 
of  genuine  living  and  achievement.  If  they 
are  brutally  frank  they  are  nevertheless 
marvelously  capable.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  understanding  and  wisdom  far  beyond 
the  years  of  their  grandparents,  but  they 
are  genuine  at  heart  and,  most  of  all,  they 
are  willing  to  learn  and  to  understand  still 
more  of  what  the  world  and  society  have 
in  store  for  them. 

We  who  are  a  little  older  have  come  to 
learn  that  life  is  dynamic,  mobile,  fluid. 
Change  and  growth  are  the  significant 
manifestations  in  this  tortuous,  tumultuous 
world.  Oujt  hope  with  the  oncoming  gener¬ 
ation  lies  not  alone  in  teaching  them  tribal 
forms  of  living  and  ancient  folk-ways.  We 
must  even  come  to  understand  that  we  do 
not  know  all  that  children  should  think.  We 
can  only  teach  them  how  to  think  that  they 
may  find  their  own  ways  through  the  ever 
growing  mazes  of  change,  vicissitude  and 
fortune.  Standards  of  critical  judgment 
and  detached  thinking  can  come  only  as 
the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  day 
by  day  to  exercise  these  qualities  in  concrete 
life-situations.  The  schools  of  yesterday 
were  very  anxious  to  furnish  the  pupil  with 
the  results  of  thinking  by  some  “authority.” 
Ready-made  factory  ideas  constituted  the 
current  form  of  exchange.  The  schools  of 
today  with  all  their  activities  constitute  a 
great  trying-out  field  in  which  boys  and 
girls  will  come  to  learn  the  ways  that  succeed 
best.  It  is  not  the  pure  “trial  and  error” 
method  of  the  old  days,  however,  for  there 
is  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  group  and 
the  guiding  hand  and  judgment  of  the  spon¬ 
sor  to  point  the  way. 
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PARTICIPATION  AND  COOPERATION 

Repression  was  the  watchword  of  the  old 
regime.  Checking  and  controlling  exuber¬ 
ant  youth  was  the  chief  pastime  and  virtue 
of  those  in  high  authority.  Suppression  was 
good  for  their  souls,  it  was  said.  The  good 
child  was  the  one  who  never  disturbed  his 
elders  with  questions.  A  story  out  of  the 
past  (in  1845)  says  that  there  was  an  average 
of  sixty-five  daily  floggings  in  a  school  of 
four  hundred,  and  there  is  an  actual  record 
of  a  college  president  of  that  good  old  day 
who  spent  nearly  every  minute  of  his  time 
trying  to  catch  evil  doers.  The  problem 
of  discipline  and  control  in  the  American 
high  school  of  today  has  largely  passed  away. 
'And  why?  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  learned  so  much  better  how  to  deal 
wisely  with  these  young  people.  They  now 
have  a  part  in  the  whole  program  of  the 
high  school.  Student  participation  is  now 
an  accepted  working  fact  not  only  in  the 
long  list  of  the  school’s  activities  but  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  school’s  adminis¬ 
trative  problems.  What  can  be  a  finer  situa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  a  group  of  students  and 
faculty  members  sitting  around  the  table 
trying  with  their  combined  wisdom  to  solve 
a  big  school  problem.  Such  conferences 
have  a  wonderful  humanizing  effect  upon 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  They  learn  to 
work  together,  while  sympathies  are  broad¬ 
ened  and  deepened  to  such  an  extent  that 
friction  is  not  likely  to  arise  later.  Fine 
attitudes  of  respect  and  confidence  replace 
those  of  fear  and  distrust.  ’  These  young 
people  bring  to  us  who  are  more  mature  the 
freshness,  the  faith,  the  hope,  the  buoyancy, 
and  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  creativeness  of 
their  generation. 

FORMAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Nor  are  the  forms  of  organization  enough. 
The  young  people  want  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  activities  to  be  their  own.  Many 
mistakes  in  the  past  have  been  made  in  an 
attempt  to  imitate  some  purely  formal  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  the  state  or  national 
senate,  a  supreme  court,  or  other  forms  of 


elaborate  organization.  The  number  of  i 
student  councils  that  have  thus  failed  would 
make  a  dreary  story  in  the  annals  of  high 
school  leadership.  It  is  my  belief  that  our 
young  people  have,  under  guidance,  enough 
genius  to  work  out  their  own  forms  and 
plans  for  organization.  They  surely  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  make  this  contribution. 
Many  organizations  will  need  to  grow  from 
small  beginnings.  Activities  have  become 
so  important  in  the  life  of  a  school  that  their 
organization  and  selection  by  the  student 
will  soon  need  as  much  time,  thought  and 
guidance  as  the  selection  of  courses  of  study 
and  subjects  themselves. 

RESULTS  MEASURED 

Results  in  education  are  being  noted  and  j 
measured  today  in  terms  of  changed  atti-  . 
tudes,  skills,  and  purposes,  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  curriculum  attainment.  Activities  || 
give  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  success  that  \ 
often  result  in  the  accomplishment  of  many 
other  worthwhile  undertakings  by  the  » 

student  in  his  high  school  career.  Only  as  * 

pupils  have  the  chance  of  themselves  to  = 
discover,  formulate,  weigh,  and  evaluate  « 
facts,  ideals  and  truth,  can  they  develop  F 
to  that  full  responsibility  which  society  is  fi 
today  demanding.  Activities  give  to  youth  | 
the  opportunity  to  develop  that  quality  and  ; 
standard  of  life  that  he  most  craves.  They 
offer  at  once  a  laboratory  wherein  youth 
tests  and  checks  his  wild  fancies  and  dreams  ^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cause  to  grow  a  large 
measure  of  control,  initiative  and  thought¬ 
fulness  on  the  other.  The  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  and  competition  for  excellence  which  he 
must  always  meet  compels  him  to  lift  his 
standard  of  achievement  to  a  very  high  ^ 
plane.  I 

I 

CHAR.\CTER  DEVELOPMENT 

Ethical  judgment  and  moral  fiber  develop  1 
through  practice  day  by  day.  The  quality 
of  our  daily  responses  determines  the  ® 

wholesomeness  or  the  frivolity  of  character.  4 

Virtues  are  of  small  value  unless  habituated. 
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Roughly  speaking  there  are  three  ways  by 
which  moral  fiber,  or  character  may  be 
developed,  namely,  precept^  example^  and 
practice.  For  centuries  parents,  teachers, 
and  statesmen  have  sought  to  inspire  youth 
with  noble  sentiment  and  exalted  teaching. 
These  precepts  have  had  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  young  of  each  generation. 
None  the  less  powerful  has  been  the  example 
of  worthy  lives  lived  among  their  fellows  in 
changing  currents  of  vicissitudes  and  for¬ 
tunes.  The  inspiration  of  such  men  and 
women  has  always  given  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  others  to  undertake  new  and 
superhuman  tasks.  But  by  far  the  most 
significant  of  the  above  concepts  is  that  of 
practice.  It  is  the  practice  of  living  out 
such  truths  in  our  own  lives  that  really  makes 
teaching  of  permament  value.  If  we  can 
set  up  situations  in  which  our  young  people 
can  be  led  day  after  day  to  practice  those 
highly  desirable  qualities  of  fair-play,  give- 
and-take,  square-dealing,  thought  for  the 
other  fellow,  unselfishness,  excellence  of 
achievement,  and  beauty  of  action,  we  shall 
find  these  boys  and  girls  developing  those 
habits  which  go  to  make  the  finest  type  of 
ethical  character.  This  can  be  done,  and 
best  of  all,  it  is  being  done  in  a  large  number 
of  American  high  schools  today. 

Character  is  never  something  apart  from 
all  of  the  activities  of  life  itself.  What  the 
Individual  thinks  and  then  does  determines 
destiny.  Every  deed  has  its  emotional 
coloring  which  gives  value  to  the  personality. 

SOME  PROBLEMS 

How  so  to  organize  activities  that  every 
one  in  the  high  school  will  have  a  chance 
to  participate  and  how  to  give  the  backward, 
the  diffident,  the  shy  as  large  a  part  in  ac¬ 
tivities  as  the  bright  and  alert  student,  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem  with  the  most  of  us. 
Possibly  the  following  suggestions  may  help 
in  some  situations: 

1.  Use  of  a  point  system  for  control  and 
distribution  of  activities. 

2.  Require  all  students  to  have  a  given 
number  of  activity  points  each  semester. 


3.  Provide  a  period  of  school  time  when 
all  shall  participate  in  some  activity. 

4.  Provide  particular  types  of  activities 
for  backward  and  diffident  pupils. 

5.  Develop  a  real  and  genuine  sympathy 
among  faculty  members  for  activities. 

The  overwhelming  desire  to  win  has  led 
many  high  schools  to  select  a  few  eflnective 
members  of  an  activity  and  give  them  all  of 
the  training  and  participation.  Some  schools 
allow  a  few  students  to  usurp  all  of  the  power 
and  all  of  the  chances  to  do  things.  As  a 
result  other  students  simply  look  on  with 
no  chance  and  opportunity  to  get  in  and  act 
with  their  fellows.  Activities  are  not  yet 
fully  and  properly  integrated  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  curriculum.  A  very  much 
larger  number  of  activities  ought  to  grow 
directly  out  of  class  room  work  and  training. 
Activities  can  well  form  a  practice  ground 
for  much  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  in¬ 
formation  gained  in  the  class  room.  Ac¬ 
tivities  can  make,  and  in  many  cases  have 
already  made,  a  real  contribution  in  the 
attitude  of  approach  in  given  subjects.  We 
are  learning  much  from  methods  in  activities 
that  has  a  large  value  in  class  room  proced¬ 
ure.  Finally,  adequate  financial  support  of 
activities  in  many  schools  is  still  a  pressing 
problem. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LOYALTY 

Development  of  school  loyalty,  esprit 
de  corps^  and  morale  comes  only  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  kept  busy  and  made  happy  through 
excellent  achievement  both  in  his  subjects 
and  in  the  fine  things  he  does  for  his  school  in 
its  many  organizations.  It  is  the  growth  of 
these  qualities  that  makes  for  real  integra¬ 
tion  and  cements  an  heterogeneous  group 
of  individuals  into  a  unified  eflFective  social 
group.  >  In  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school 
values  are  immediate.  The  student  has 
the  thrill  of  accomplishment  in  company 
with  his  fellows.  The  social  craving  to  be 
with  one’s  fellows  and  act  with  them  is 
satisfied.  The  social  milieu  is  significant. 
Each  individual  is  compelled  to  take  into 
account  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  his  fellow 
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students.  He  is  thus  led  to  practice  self- 
control  and  self-denial  for  the  common  good. 
In  doing  so  many  good  things  for  the  school 
in  company  with  his  fellow  students  he  comes 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously  to  give 
to  the  school  and  its  interests  his  deepest 
allegiance  and  loyalty.  Team  work  and 
social  solidarity  are  thus  accomplished  and 
made  ready  for  any  purpose  or  need.  The 
student  is  happy  in  working  and  solving 
big  problems  along  with  his  fellows.  Indeed, 
it  may  well  be  argued  that  activities  represent 
the  most  important  type  of  learning  going 
on  in  our  high  schools  today.  Pupils  wull 
learn  thinking,  choice  and  responsibility 
only  as  we  organize  situations  in  the  class 
room,  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
school,  and  in  activities  in  which  pupils  may 
actually  practice  the  above  named  qualities 
from  day  to  day.  Too  many  times  our 
teachers  and  principals  are  unwilling  to 
be  democratic  with  each  other,  let  alone 
practice  democracy  with  pupils.  Too  many 
teachers’  organizations  today  are  still  olig¬ 
archies.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  de¬ 
mocracy  that  it  is  always  experimental,  that 
it  does  not  insist  upon  the  perfection  of 
institutions  but  aims  rather  at  the  excellence 


of  the  individual.  Democracy  and  the 
schools  must  do  still  more  than  has  yet  been 
accomplished  in  giving  a  far  greater  number 
of  opportunities  for  choosing  and  willing, 
for  thinking  and  acting,  trusting  and  guiding, 
cooperating  and  following,  experimenting 
and  planning,  and  above  all  practicing 
responsibility  and  other  qualities  that  build 
the  enriched  and  worthy  life.  In  an  epoch- 
making  book^  Professor  Kilpatrick  faces 
the  future  thus,  “For  the  school  to  continue 
to  lag  behind  our  advancing  civilization  is 
most  hazardous.  The  new  school  must  be 
an  essentially  different  school  from  the  old. 
It  will  cost  more  money,  not  primarily  for 
buildings  or  equipment,  but  for  men  and 
women  who  are  to  use  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Costly  buildings  belong  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  present  age  and  on  the  whole  are 
easily  got;  but  the  needed  type  of  officers 
and  teachers  is  harder  to  get.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  brains  and  education  and  character 
that  we  most  need  and  must  have.” 

It  is  just  this  type  of  men  and  women  who 
have  the  vision  to  lead  and  challenge  present 
day  youth  that  we  need  so  much  in  the  great 
American  high  school  of  today. 

^Education  for  a  Changing  Civilization 


“No  conqueror  can  make  the  multitude  different  from  what  it  is;  no  statesman  can 
carry  the  world  affairs  beyond  the  ideals  and  capacities  of  the  generation  of  adults  with 
which  he  deals;  but  teachers, — I  use  the  word  in  the  widest  sense — can  do  more  than  either 
conqueror  or  statesman;  they  can  create  a  new  vision  and  liberate  the  latent  powers  of  our 
kind.” 

— H.  G.  Wells. 


Doctor  A.  B.  Hall  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  commenting  upon  teaching  methods 
and  results,  said  at  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association  convention  held  in  Detroit, 
October  30,  1925:  “If  we  were  to  apply  the  methods  ordinarily  employed  in  teaching  civics 
to  the  teaching  of  football,  our  coaches  would  devote  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  fall  semester 
to  a  history  of  the  subject  and  the  next  three  to  a  discussion  of  its  theory.  Then,  two  or  three 
days  before  the  big  game,  the  boys  would  be  taken  to  the  football  field  and  given  some  signal 
practice.” — Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  December,  1925. 


NEW  FIRES  IN  COLD  HEARTHS 

I.  D.  Weeks 


[With  purpose  deliberate  this  magazine  pursues  the  Nebraskans,  Dakotans,  and  other  workers 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  suggestive  solutions  of  the  big  problems.  There  is  less  gloaming  and  more 
illumination  in  the  Westerners  than  that  which  emanates  from  the  tearful  wallers  in  the  dear  old 
Atlantic  Monthly.  You  have  heard  it  said  that  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  maintenance  of 
as  good  public  education  as  we  now  have  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  interpret  it  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Weeks,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, 
meets  the  challenge  here.] 


This  time  of  year  when  the  mercury 
hovers  around  zero  one  seeks  warm 
hearths.  Not  only  does  man  seek 
to  warm  his  physical  body  but  his  social 
body  as  well.  He  seeks  the  heat  that 
radiates  from  the  fires  of  companionship 
and  social  Intercourse.  He  craves  fellow¬ 
ship.  Psychologists  say  that  man  is  by 
nature  a  gregarious  being.  That  all  other 
things  being  equal  man  would  prefer  to  be 
with  others  than  to  be  left  alone.  This 
instinct  has  a  direct  bearing  on  group  life 
and  community  organization. 

It  is  trite  to  say,  “that  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  has  lost  much  of  its  old  time  neigh¬ 
borliness.”  This  age  of  chemistry  and 
electricity  has  tended  almost  to  annihilate 
physical  distance,  but  these  same  agencies 
have  increased  the  social  distance  and  hamp¬ 
ered  community  intercourse. 

Scientific  inventions  have  done  much  to 
change  the  living  and  working  conditions  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  The  “flivver” 
that  hauls  the  farmer’s  milk  and  eggs  to  a 
market  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away 
serves  also  to  transport  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  the  same  market  where  his  social 
appetite  may  be  satisfied  by  the  movie,  the 
theater,  or  perchance  the  church. 

The  electricity  that  lights  the  houses  and 
barns  in  the  open  country,  that  furnishes 
power  to  operate  milking  machines  and 
washing  machines  also  makes  possible  the 
automobile  and  the  interurban  in  some  of 
the  eastern  portions  of  this  great  Agricultural 


belt.  This  same  mysterious  force  has  made 
the  radio  a  reality.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  of  these  on  the  farms  in  the 
United  States.  This  infant  of  science 
enables  the  reader  in  the  most  remote  dis¬ 
trict  to  hear  a  fine  program  that  is  broad¬ 
casted  from  the  great  urban  metropolises. 
Doctor  Free,  assistant  editor  of  the  Forum 
says,  “the  last  forty  years  have  brought 
about  more  changes  in  living  than  any 
other  period  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of 
mankind.” 

Science  has  revolutionized  the  mode  of 
living.  It  has  changed  the  business  of 
farming  from  a  simple  craft  to  a  great 
industry.  Marvelous  strides  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  production.  “Two 
blades  of  grass  have  been  made  to  grow 
where  one  grew  before.”  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  this  scramble  to  apply  new 
methods  to  farming,  many  wholesome  activi¬ 
ties  have  been  lost. 

The  man  in  the  country  has  lost  the  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  his  neighbors  that  was  so 
necessary  a  generation  ago.  He  has  ceased 
to  be  interested  in  the  front  line  trenches 
of  the  institution  activities  in  his  community. 
He  is  “bringing  up  the  rear,”  in  his  contacts 
with  the  rural  church  and  the  rural  school. 
The  literary,  the  singing  school  and  the 
spell-downs  of  yesterday  were  significant  in 
keeping  the  average  patron  informed  re¬ 
lative  to  the  life  of  the  school.  The  teacher 
boarded  here  and  there,  staying  a  week  with 
one  family  and  a  week  with  another.  This 
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gave  him  first  hand  information  as  to  the 
home  life  of  his  pupils.  He  no  longer 
wondered  why  Johnnie  went  to  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  when  he  was  initiated 
to  soggy  pancakes  for  breakfast  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  boy’s  home.  The  day  of  the 
portable  teacher  and  the  circuit  rider  are 
gone  forever.  A  new  day  is  dawning  and 
new  adjustments  must  be  made.  Some 
provision  must  be  made  to  enable  a  busy 
parent  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  his 
school.  A  teacher,  if  he  is  to  give  the 
most  efficient  service,  must  know  the  home 
conditions  of  the  pupils. 

The  writer  has  given  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  that  the  reader  might  see  more 
clearly  the  need  for  reorganization  and  re¬ 
vitalization  of  the  social  life  of  the  rural 
community.  In  order  that  this  article  may 
be  something  more  than  a  philosophical 
treatise  endeavoring  to  portray  a  “utopian 
dream  of  the  millenium,”  permit  the  author 
to  cite  two  cases  where  “New  Fires  have  been 
built  from  drying  embers  in  cold  hearths 
by  community  organizations.” 

The  first  case  deals  with  a  small,  village 
community  located  in  central  Nebraska. 
This  community  had  long  been  conspicuous 
because  of  its  heterogeneity  and  general 
lack  of  progress.  A  new  school  building 
had  been  built  in  the  throes  of  community 
chaos.  It  was  located  in  a  hog-wallow  as  a 
compromise  between  the  two  factions.  The 
school  and  school  premises  were  all  that  a 
good  school  should  not  be.  The  tide  of  edu¬ 
cational  consciousness  was  low.  There  was 
an  attitude  of  passive  indifference  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  patrons.  A  small 
minority  were  not  content  unless  they  were 
stirring  up  jealousies  and  differences.  The 
school  grounds  were  barren  and  desolate. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  worthwhile 
playground  apparatus.  Trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  were  lacking. 

“It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good**  and  in  course  of  two  years,  through 
some  act  of  Divine  Providence  or  a  Seer  on 
the  board  of  education  teachers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  school  who  were  dynamically 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community 


institutions.  These  teachers  were  desirous 
of  creating  an  educational  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

This  group  after  much  thought  and 
counseling  among  themselves,  with  the 
Board  of  Education  and  with  some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  community  decided  that  the 
most  immediate  and  effective  method  of 
developing  a  spirit  of  community  solidarity 
would  come  through  an  organization  that 
would  bring  the  patrons  of  the  school  to¬ 
gether  at  the  schoolhouse  from  time  to  time 
to  be  entertained,  to  gain  information  along 
social,  educational,  civic  and  agricultural 
lines,  and  to  get  these  people  working 
toward  some  worthwhile  goal.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  a  Rural  Parent 
Teacher  Association  was  best  suited  to 
meet  this  need.  For  here  was  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  was  neither  commercial,  sectarian 
nor  political  and  its  sole  purpose  was 
community  betterment.  Consequently,  such 
an  organization  was  perfected  four  years 
ago. 

Today  the  school  premises  are  no  longer 
an  eyesore  to  the  passerby.  The  grounds 
have  been  filled  and  graded,  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  have  been  set  out,  playground  appara¬ 
tus  has  been  installed.  Not  only  have  im¬ 
provements  been  made  externally,  but  the 
interior  of  the  school  building  has  been 
redecorated,  a  new  heating  plant  has  been 
installed,  indoor  toilets  have  been  provided, 
lights  and  water  have  been  put  in  accessible 
places  throughout  the  building.  Pictures 
have  been  placed  in  the  several  rooms  and  a 
number  of  books  have  been  added  to  the 
library.  Last  but  not  least  a  we-feeling 
has  been  aroused.  An  educational  con¬ 
sciousness  has  been  awakened.  New  and 
bigger  ideals  of  education  and  community 
welfare  have  supplanted  the  narrow  pro¬ 
vincialism  of  a  previous  decade. 

It  seems  that  most  community  organiza¬ 
tions  are  subject  to  three  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment:  The  first  is  the  social  where  it  seems 
that  to  entertain  the  members  is  the  only 
justification  a  club  has  for  existence;  then 
comes  the  materialistic,  or  concrete  stage  in 
which  the  organization  is  primarily  in- 
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terested  in  providing"something  tangible  for 
the  church,  school,  or  community.  Such 
progress  as  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  community  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages  Indicates  very  clearly  that  it  is  in  this 
second  stage.  The  last  stage  is  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  “study.”  It  is  abstract,  intangible 
and  hard  to  measure  with  any  known 
measuring  sticks.  However,  it  is  this  stage 
that  is  after  all  significant.  For  it  is  when 
an  organization  reaches  this  point  that  it 
begins  to  create  ideals,  attitudes  and  ideas 
on  the  part  of  its  membership.  Gradually 
public  opinion  becomes  crystallized  until  the 
people  of  the  community  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  tax  themselves  for  the  equipment  that 
the  organization  had  to  spend  its  energy  for 
while  the  community  was  in  the  second  stage. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  agree  that  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  at  least,  did  much  to  make  more 
than  a  glimmering  generality  the  saying, 
“Make  the  country  a  place  to  live  in  as  well 
as  a  place  to  make  a  living  in.”  A  new  fire 
has  been  kindled  on  a  cold  hearth. 

The  foregoing  illustration  points  out  the 
possibilities  in  recreating  a  rural  communi¬ 
ty  through  organized  effort.  The  Parent 
Teacher  Association  was  the  principal 
means.  The  next  case  deals  with  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  in 
which  the  principal  form  of  organization  was 
a  community  club.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  of  this  state  was  instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  number  of  such  clubs  throughout 
the  State  several  years  ago. 

Community  “X”  was  one  of  those  fortun¬ 
ate  communities.  The  organization  was 
perfected  here  three  years  ago.  During 
this  brief  time  this  club  has  been  active  in 
promoting  an  intelligent  discussion  of  rel¬ 
evant  farm  problems.  It  has  awakened  a 
community  consciousness.  A  “we-feeling” 
exists  and  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of 


community  pride.  Not  alone  has  this  club 
been  responsible  for  developing  a  higher 
idealism,  but  it  has  accomplished  several 
definite  concrete  things  for  its  school.  Last 
spring  eight  or  nine  busy  farmers  gathered 
at  the  schoolhouse  one  evening  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  planting  trees  and  shrubbery.  Some 
of  these  men  came  without  their  suppers 
and  worked  until  dark.  Last  Thanksgiving 
vacation  approximately  one  dozen  men 
gathered  at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  the  interior  of  the  school  building, 
and  oiling  the  floor.  They  came  about 
ten  thirty  in  the  morning,  ate  a  lunch  at 
noon  and  completed  the  task  about  four 
thirty  in  the  afternoon.  Again  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  they  assembled  at  the 
school  and  gave  the  interior  of  the  school 
house  another  coat  of  paint.  This  time 
they  arrived  in  the  morning  and  had  an 
oyster  feed  at  noon. 

The  above  examples  are  not  spectacular 
in  and  of  themselves.  This  rejuvenation  of 
rural  communities  might  be  duplicated  in 
hundreds  of  localities  throughout  the  North¬ 
west  where  organized  effort  has  been  di¬ 
rected  in  the  proper  channels. 

A  man  might  have  been  hired  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  to  do  the  work  accomplished  by 
these  patrons.  But  nothing  is  quite  so 
effective  to  get  people  interested  in  their 
own  institutions  as  to  get  them  working  in 
some  direct  way  for  their  community. 
The  spirit  that  prompts  busy  farmers  to 
give  of  their  time  and  energy  in  helping  to 
further  some  community  project  can  not  but 
help  to  make  them  better  citizens  of  their 
county,  state  and  nation. 

A  new  light  is  seen  coming  over  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  rural  community,  a  light  that  is 
destined  to  quicken  the  heartbeats  of  com¬ 
munity  consciousness.  Some  few  adjust¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  sup¬ 
plant  “New  fires  for  Old.” 


MAKING  ALMA  MATER  REAL 

Thomas  R.  Garth 


[The  fostering  mother  could,  to  the  advantage  of  her  children,  do  more  mothering  thinks  Doctor 
Garth,  who  is  head  of  the  department  of  education,  University  of  Denver.  When  he  is  assisting  the 
fact-gatherers  lay  the  foundations  for  new  educational  projects.  Doctor  Garth  records  the  I.  Qs.  of  a 
few  thousand  Indians  and  Mexicans  or  adds  some  more  thousands  of  measurements  to  his  working  out 
of  the  learning  curve.  To  keep  the  vision  clear  he  takes  occasional  flights  into  the  realm  of  ultimate 
educational  theory  and  produces  a  sympathetically  human  exhortation  like  this  one.  In  a  persua¬ 
sively  convincing  manner  Doctor  Garth  establishes,  Mr.  Instructor,  that  it  is  not  your  subject,  but 
you,  that  is  taught  to  your  class.] 


A  CCORDING  to  the  writers  of  the  Ox- 
ford  Dictionary,  Alma  Mater — 
■L  “Bounteous  Mother” — was  a  title 
given  by  the  Romans  to  several  goddesses, 
especially  Ceres  and  Cybele.  The  term 
was  transferred  in  England  to  universities 
and  schools  which  were  regarded  as  fostering 
mothers  to  their  alumni.  Its  earliest  use 
whatever  in  the  English  language  was  by 
T  re  visa  in  1378  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  a 
sign  and  token  of  great  plenty.  But  Pope 
in  the  Dunciad  uses  the  expression  approxi¬ 
mating  its  present  use  and  meaning  as: 
“Till  Isis  elders  reel — and  Alma  Mater  lye 
dissolved  in  port.”  Scott  in  1839  in  Lockart’s 
Life  speaks  of  “The  literary  man,”  and 
“his  alma  mater.”  In  1866  it  had  grown 
pretty  well  up  to  present  usage  when  Carlyle 
in  his  inaugural  address  as  rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  says:  “If  it  (this 
office)  could  do  anything  to  serve  my  dear 
old  Alma  Mater  and  you,  why  should  not 

ir 

As  we  see  it,  the  functions  of  Alma  Mater 
are  two:  i.  The  fostering  of  ability,  and,  2. 
the  selection  of  material  for  fostering. 
Alma  Mater  is  a  bounteous  mother  to  her 
children  as  no  other  mother  on  earth  is 
bounteous  and  at  the  same  time  she,  like  no 
natural  mother,  is  able  to  select  her  progeny. 
She  is  true  to  her  calling  if  she  selects  and 
fosters  w’ith  earnest  zeal  and  care. 

“I  dare  say  you  know,  very  many  of 
you,”  to  quote  further  Carlyle’s  Inaugural 
address,  “that  it  is  now  some  seven  hundred 


years  since  universities  were  first  set-up 
in  this  world  of  ours.  Abelard  and  other 
thinkers  had  arisen  with  doctrines  in  them 
w'hich  people  wished  to  hear  of,  and  students 
flocked  toward  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  was  no  getting  the  thing 
recorded  in  books  as  you  may  know.  You 
had  to  hear  the  man  speaking  to  you  vocally, 
or  else  you  could  not  learn  at  all  what  it  was 
that  he  wanted  to  say.  And  so  they 
gathered  together,  these  speaking  ones,  the 
various  people  who  had  anything  to  teach; 
and  formed  themselves  gradually,  under  the 
patronage  of  kings,  and  other  potentates 
who  were  anxious  about  the  culture  of  their 
populations,  and  nobly  studious  of  their 
best  benefit;  and  became  a  body-corporate 
with  high  privileges,  high  dignities,  and 
really  high  aims,  under  the  title  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

This  is  the  beginning  of  Alma  Mater  and 
when  we  understand  a  thing’s  beginning, 
we  understand  the  thing  itself  better. 
Carlyle  goes  on  to  say  that  things  have 
changed  and  that  “The  true  University  of 
our  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books,”  and  he 
emphasizes  the  value  of  reading  above  just 
hearing  alone. 

There  is  another  very  radical  change 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  early  days 
of  universities  for  to  the  old  and  original 
university  student,  often  and  quite  gene¬ 
rally,  a  student  career  and  poverty  were 
synonymous  and  again  to  him  his  university 
meant  a  place  of  protection  from  legal 
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emprizes  as  well  as  a  place  of  privilege. 
According  to  Laurie,  being  a  student  in 
those  days  meant,  in  many  cases,  being  a 
beggar,  for  education  and  university  train¬ 
ing  did  not  have  of  necessity,  a  monetary 
value,  and  students  sought  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  note  the  influence 
of  the  aim  of  education  on  this  very  thing — 
poverty!  For  in  those  days,  as  we  all 
know,  the  grand  aim  of  many  of  the 
Universities  was  Theology.  According  to 
Carlyle,  “their  eye  turned  earnestly  on 
Heaven.”  And  being  turned  to  Heaven 
they  were  turned  from  the  sordid  things  of 
earth,  and  so  these  students,  like  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin 
— they  attended  university. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  if  one  studies 
theology  earnestly  and  honestly,  it  will 
bring  him  to  consider  the  Universe  itself 
and  our  relations  to  it,  and  thus  the  door  is 
finally  opened  to  the  pursuit  of  the  study  of 
natural  science.  And  this  and  related 
studies  was  found  to  have  a  monetary  value 
if  put  into  use.  In  this  way  our  student 
personnel  changes  from  one  of  beggars  to 
sons  of  merchant  princes  and  others,  seeking 
to  prepare  themselves  for  living.  Thus  the 
aim  is  seen  to  change  and  this  selects  a 
different  student  personnel. 

While,  of  course,  we  do  not  desire  to  dis¬ 
count  the  university  of  today  as  a  selecting 
device  still  the  time  allotted  to  us  will  not 
permit  that  we  speak  of  more  than  one  phase 
of  the  two  we  pointed  to  at  the  start — 
selecting  and  fostering.  And  being  very 
much  interested  in  the  process  of  nurturing, 
fostering,  or  the  learning  process  and  its 
possibilities,  we  select  that  phase  for  our 
remaining  few  remarks.  Moreover,  it  seems 
that  today  we  are  neglecting  to  pay  adequate 
attention  to  fostering  the  student.  We  are 
leaving  him  too  much  to  his  own  devices. 

We  have  heard  of  the  mythical  Mowgli 
and  the  consequences  of  his  being  left  to 
himself  in  the  jungle.  We  have  laughed  at 
Rousseau’s  queer  notion  of  placing  F.mile 
out  in  the  woods  to  learn  from  the  brooks 
and  the  trees  and  the  birds  and  especially 


from  his  own  self  as  though  Nature  within 
him  would  spring  forth  and  take  a  proper 
human  direction.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
turn  the  student  loose  to  find  his  way  in  a 
maze  of  human  subject  matter  and  human 
knowledge  as  though  he  had  the  nose  of  a  dog 
to  take  up  the  right  scent,  as  if  there  were  any 
scent  at  all  for  him  to  take  up.  If  you 
present  hieroglyphics  to  one,  they  will  still 
be  hieroglyphics  to  him.  One  cannot  see 
his  way  through  the  hieroglyphics  without 
being  shown,  and  it  is  the  best  he  can  do  to 
find  his  way  even  when  he  is  shown  the  way. 
If  it  has  taken  the  human  race  thousands 
of  years,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error, 
and  mostly  error,  to  reach  its  present  point 
of  advantage  in  scientific  and  other  knowl¬ 
edge,  how  could  one  expect  one  single 
human  student  to  make  the  trip  unaided 
in  his  short  life  span?  No,  he  needs  assist¬ 
ance  and  direction  and  at  that  he  should 
have  the  most  expert  assistance  we  can  give 
him.  And  here  is  where  the  fostering 
mother  comes  in. 

If  Alma  Mater  is  really  the  fostering 
mother  she  should  be  she  will  take  the 
young  student  by  the  hand  and  by  the  thrill 
of  her  touch,  cause  him  to  see  visions  and  to 
dream  dreams  he  never  could  have  seen  or 
dreamed  without  this  contact.  What  is 
more,  the  bruised  reed  she  will  not  break 
and  the  smoking  flax  will  she  not  quench. 

Don’t  be  uneasy,  a  dead  coal  sets  no  fires. 
But  a  “red  hot  prof.”  is  sure  to  cause  a 
conflagration.  You  can’t  catch  the  measles 
even,  from  one  who  hasn’t  got  it,  much  less 
the  smallpox.  Live  wires  are  always  danger¬ 
ous  and  youth  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
the  shocks  coming  from  them.  If  you  don’t 
want  your  boy  to  be  a  chemist,  don’t  let 
him  go  near  “Prof.  So-and-So.”  If  you 
don’t  want  him  to  be  a  “  bug-ologist,” 
keep  him  away  from  that  eccentric  prof 
(whom  no  one  understands)  who  is  always 
pottering  around  in  his  garden  or  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  and  the  swamps.  But  beware  of  the 
poker-face  prof  for  he  will  give  you  a  con¬ 
gestive  chill,  followed  by  awful  nightmares. 

I  am  steadfastly  set  against  the  teacher 
of  the  “take-it-or-leave-it”  attitude  who 
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throws  his  “stuff”  at  the  student  regardless 
of  whether  he  gets  it  or  not.  He  thinks 
subject  matter  is  just  so  much  ammunition 
to  be  shot;  but  I  am  earnestly  for  the 
instructor  who  assumes  the  fostering  atti¬ 
tude.  There  is  no  real  magic  by  which  one 
takes  on  information,  educational  values 
they  call  them,  but  there  is  a  psychology  to 
it,  and  just  as  in  any  other  process  it  has  its 
science.  There  is  a  science  to  the  learning 
process  and  if  one  disregards  what  science 
offers,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
there  will  be  disaster  in  the  outcome. 

There  is,  we  think,  too  little  good  teaching 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  and  what  is 
more  there  is  not  enough,  if  we  may  say  it, 
of  atmosphere.  But  Alma  Mater  as  we 
conceive  it,  must  give  real  stimulation  and 
teaching,  and  what  is  not  consciously  taught 
should  be  imbibed  by  the  student.  If  our 
college  or  university  fails  to  do  this,  it  is  no 
fostering  mother  at  all.  It  may  be  a 
mother;  it  will  be  some  sort  of  influence  in 
the  student’s  life;  it  will  have  to  be,  for  im¬ 
pressions  are  made  that  will  remain  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  student,  willy  nilly. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  give  the  picture  of  the 
process  of  change  called  education  that  goes 
on  in  the  student’s  mind.  In  doing  so  I 
follow  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing.  When  a  student  is 
learning,  there  is  not  just  one  learning 
taking  place,  but  there  are  many  learnings. 
He  is  not  merely  getting  the  learning  that 
is  the  direct  concern,  as  mathematics  or 
language,  et  cetera,  but  he  is  getting  other 
things  as  well.  He  is  getting  something 
from  the  instructor’s  manner,  he  is  getting 
an  appreciation,  he  is  taking  on  attitudes 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  subject. 


The  fact  is,  there  are  simultaneous  learnings 
going  on — some  in  the  focus,  as  the  main 
line  of  learning,  some  just  outside  of  the 
focus,  and  some  concomitant  learning  to  it 
all,  an  intangible  thing,  but  none  the  less 
real  and  important.  The  fact  is,  the  con¬ 
comitant  learning  may  give  the  bent  to  the 
student’s  life  for  always,  and  he  may  never 
get  over  it. 

In  our  learnings  it  will  be  well  to  look  to 
the  main  line  of  learning  as  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  consider  as 
well  the  setting,  material,  and  mental  into 
which  the  main  line  of  learning  falls.  We 
cannot  say  too  much  for  the  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  Alma  Mater.  The  faculty  is  made 
of  earnest,  well-meaning,  honest  open- 
minded  persons,  with  the  interests  of  the 
students,  the  cause,  and  of  progress  at  heart. 
There  can  be  no  place  in  their  body  for  sel¬ 
fishness  and  selfseeking.  The  student  will 
get  from  his  instructors  an  earnest,  honest, 
open-minded  attitude  toward  life  and  its 
problems  and  he  should  have  this  before  he 
leaves  the  college  halls  and  campus.  If  he 
waits  until  he  has  left  college,  why  he  just 
hardly  ever  gets  it  at  all.  College  is  the 
place  for  visions,  for  high  resolves  and  any¬ 
thing  short  of  this  should  not  come  near  the 
campus. 

Alma  Mater,  fostering  mother,  takes  the 
student  by  the  hand  and  shows  to  him  the 
things  of  the  race  of  the  past  and  points  to 
him  what  is  to  be.  She  induces  him  to 
dream  dreams,  to  form  high  resolves  to 
better  the  world  by  his  life.  She  places 
before  him  ideals  and  ideals  which  will  last 
him  for  his  lifetime. 

And  if  Alma  Mater  is  not  this  she  is  rec¬ 
reant  to  her  trust. 


Not  how  many,  but  how  good?  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  a  reasonable  man  than  an 
appeal  to  a  majority;  for  it  consists  of  a  few  strong  men,  as  leaders,  of  knaves  who  tem¬ 
porise,  of  the  feeble  who  are  hangers  on,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  follow  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  they  want. — Goethe. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION  UNDER  THE  IMPERIUM 

John  G.  Wolcott 


[Principal  Wolcott  asks  you  to  go  along  with  hii 
so  as  to  work  out  a  guiding  principle  for  education. 

WHEN  the  imperium  was  granted  to 
a  Roman  military  commander,  it 
was  understood  that  his  power 
should  be  exercised  outside  Rome  in  the 
interests  of  Rome.  A  limit  was  put  upon 
his  individuality  in  order  that  the  power 
of  the  state  should  continue  to  exist.  Mod¬ 
ern  self-determinism  in  education  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  condition  of  rebellion  against  author¬ 
ity  in  some  minds  that  is  regarded  as  a 
danger  to  the  survival  of  civilization  by 
other  minds.  The  way  of  wisdom  is  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation.  Since  our 
wealth  and  industries,  our  comforts  and 
luxuries,  our  science  and  art,  our  power  and 
population,  all  are  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy, 
it  is  advisable  to  take  an  inventory  of  en¬ 
ergy.  The  folly  of  individualism  has  been 
a  too  lavish  expenditure  of  the  potential 
energy  we  find  on  earth. 

The  sources  of  energy  on  which  we  are 
now  relying,  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  are  being 
rapidly  used  up  and  are  irreplaceable. 
Natural  gas  is  almost  exhausted;  gasoline 
production  is  about  at  its  peak;  the  United 
States  has  enough  coal  for  five  thousand 
years,  but  many  countries  have  not  any.  A 
desirable  inventory  will  require  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  all 
nations  for  an  investigation  lasting  many 
years.  Steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  in  1922  at  Brussels, 
where  the  International  Research  Council 
took  under  consideration  this  project.  A 
new  suggestion  seems  fitting  here,  that  the 
science  of  education  shall  be  represented  in 
all  progressive  movements  of  this  type,  be¬ 
cause  the  educator  has  an  intensely  human 
stake  in  the  diagnosis  of  every  kind  of 


among  some  of  the  large  problems  of  the  universe 
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energy  and  the  direction  of  its  use.  It  is 
the  teacher  who  holds  the  imperium  needed 
for  governing  the  expenditure  of  our  re¬ 
sources. 

We  are  reminded  that  an  immediate  con¬ 
trol  of  progress  is  very  pressing  by  such 
students  as  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Director  of 
Science  Service,  at  Washington,  who  says, 
“If  we  try  to  list  all  the  sources  of  energy 
that  we  can  think  of  we  will  find  that  none 
of  them  is  yet  available  or  certain  ever  to 
be  secured  in  adequate  quantity.  Our  pri¬ 
mary  and  only  practical  source  of  energy  is 
the  sun.  The  sunshine  falling  upon  a  square 
mile  of  land  at  sea  level  in  our  latitude  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  equivalent  on  the 
average  to  seven  hundred  thousand  horse 
power,  but  no  satisfactory  solar  engine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that  will  enable  us  to 
make  use  of  this  abundant  supply  directly. 
When  we  turn  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  we 
find  here  also  an  abundance  of  power  but  no 
way  to  get  it.  We  are  living  on  top  of  a 
furnace,  but  unfortunately  for  us  the  lid  is 
thick  and  non-conducting.  Although  en¬ 
gines  are  run  by  Internal  heat  in  Italy, 
Hawaii,  and  California,  the  utilization  of 
such  power  can  be  said  to  remain  an  engi¬ 
neering  dream.  Last  and  most  illusive  of 
all  is  the  internal  energy  of  the  atom,  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  heat  that  radium  is  con¬ 
tinually  giving  olF.  We  are  using  radium 
rays  already  to  illuminate  watch-dials  and 
scorch  out  cancer,  but  many  elements  have 
similar  stores  of  energy  if  we  only  knew  how 
to  release  it.  What  it  would  mean  if  we 
should  gain  access  to  this  exhaustless  supply 
of  potential  wealth  H.  G.  Wells  has  tried  to 
tell  in  ‘The  World  Set  Free,’  but  even  his 
brilliant  imagination  is  baffled  by  its  dazzling 
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possibilities.  So  far  scientists  have  not  been 
able  to  unlock  the  atomic  energy  except  by 
the  employment  of  greater  energy  from  an¬ 
other  source.”  This  summary  indicates  our 
present  situation  and  future  prospects.  The 
lesson  is  that  we  should  curtail  wastes  and 
begin  a  systematic  research  to  develop  new 
means  of  obtaining  power.  The  word  “sys¬ 
tematic”  holds  the  secret  of  method  for  the 
control  of  progress  in  the  safest,  most  logical 
way.  As  it  is  essential  for  all  of  mankind  to 
understand  the  conditions  for  survival,  the 
burden  of  showing  the  world  the  secret  falls 
upon  instruction  by  persons  who  have  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  situation.  In  other 
words  a  cooperation  is  required  in  which 
the  teacher  should  hold  an  important  power. 

Comprehensive  analysis  of  the  entire  hu¬ 
man  situation  proves  that  this  Imperium  of 
the  educator  has  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  imperium  of  political  government.  Eco¬ 
nomic  control  of  the  sources  of  energy  on 
which  life  exists  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
political  ownership  of  the  productive  regions 
of  the  earth.  “Where  the  sun  strikes 
straightest  and  the  rain  falls  heaviest  there 
is  the  greatest  wealth  produced.  A  square 
mile  of  tropical  land  receives  more  energy 
from  the  sun  than  can  be  got  from  all  the 
coal  mined  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  this 
perpetually  and  inexhaustibly.  When  a 
tropical  island  sends  olF  a  shipload  of  sugar 
or  cocoanut  oil,  it  is  losing  nothing  but  what 
comes  to  it  again  freely.  When  a  northern 
country  sends  off  a  shipload  of  coal  or  pe¬ 
troleum,  it  is  losing  something  that  it  can 
never  replace.”^  German  economists 
frankly  stated  that  the  Great  War  was  a 
fight  for  raw  materials,  tropical  territory,  “a 
place  in  the  sun,”  and  began  not  in  1914  but 
in  1884,  when  Germany  set  forth  upon  a 
definite  policy  of  aggression.  Fortunately 
the  combined  imperium  of  other  nations 
prevented  loss.  In  Apia  Harbor,  Samoa, 
in  1889,  three  American  warships  con¬ 
fronted  three  German  warships  with  a 
British  warship  in  reserve,  and  only  the 
intervention  of  a  hurricane  prevented  a 
naval  battle.  In  Manila  Bay  in  1898  again 
^Chats  on  Science  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson. 


the  American  fleet  was  threatened  by  a 
superior  German  fleet,  and  again  the  British 
fleet  stood  by  our  side.  The  united  political 
power  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  pre¬ 
vented  German  extension  in  North  Africa, 
and  an  alliance  of  England  and  Russia 
thwarted  the  German  attempt  to  seize  Mes¬ 
opotamia  and  Persia.  A  far-sighted  policy 
of  government  sees  that  the  human  energy 
of  the  future,  collective  and  individual, 
will  come  from  the  land  that  must  produce 
the  food  and  fuel  of  the  future.  Systematic 
teaching  of  this  truth  must  come  from  a 
source  that  recognizes  the  necessity  of  uni¬ 
versal  cooperation  for  the  common  welfare 
of  mankind.  In  brief,  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  require  the  teacher  to  be  an  im¬ 
perium  in  imperlo,  the  imperio  at  this  point 
being  political  government. 

This  seemingly  materialistic  description 
of  economic  and  political  power  in  which 
the  teacher  becomes  a  conscious  agent  will 
cause  some  discomfort  to  people  who  up¬ 
hold  freedom  of  the  spirit.  This  is  a  good 
reason  for  centering  the  discussion  around 
energy.  Energy  is  spirit,  elan,  ca¬ 
pacity  for  acting,  inherent  power,  and  is 
beloved  by  the  individual  as  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  treasure,  whether  he  is  a  materialist 
or  a  non-materialist.  On  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  energy  of  the  individual  and  the 
harmonious  state,  Plato,  the  idealist,  says 
that  every  individual  is  a  cosmos  or  a  chaos 
of  desires,  emotions,  and  ideas;  let  these 
fall  into  harmony,  and  the  individual  sur¬ 
vives  and  succeeds;  let  them  lose  their 
proper  place  and  function,  and  failure  ad¬ 
vances  like  the  inevitable  night.  The  chief 
condition  of  happiness,  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  realist,  is  the  life  of  reason,  in 
which  excellence  will  depend  on  clear  judg¬ 
ment,  self-control,  symmetry  of  desire,  ar¬ 
tistry  of  means,  all  Involved  in  choosing  the 
environment  that  shall  mold  us.  It  follows 
from  this  that  between  Hamlet’s  indecisive¬ 
ness  and  Quixote’s  impulsiveness  there  is  a 
middle  way,  self-control,  that  which  works 
correctly  toward  the  best  result.  The  golden 
mean,  however,  is  “not  like  the  mathematical 
mean,  an  exact  average  of  two  precise  ex- 
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tremes;  it  is  different  with  the  circumstances 
of  each  situation,  and  discovers  itself  only  to 
mature  and  flexible  reason.”  In  this  broad 
ethical  basis  of  Aristotle’s  the  teacher  has  a 
wide  range  of  action  within  the  limits  put 
upon  him  by  harmonious  government. 

Within  these  limits  it  is  possible,  going 
further  with  Aristotle,  to  develop  the  no¬ 
blest  of  the  aids  to  happiness:  friendship, 
which  is  the  means  of  multiplying  happiness. 
Then,  too,  the  ideal  man  is  of  a  disposition 
to  do  men  service.  In  this  philosophy  we 
find  the  educator’s  basis  for  our  modern 
principle  of  diagnosis  and  direction  of  the 
individual  pupil.  It  is  true  that  the  result 
may  turn  into  an  idealism  like  Hegel’s,  with 
the  Prussian  fanatical  belief  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  moral  authority  of  the  state  over  the 
educational  process;  but  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  “individuality  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  eccentricity.  Teachers 
are  not  called  upon  to  manufacture  indi¬ 
viduality  deliberately,  but  to  let  it  grow  un¬ 
impeded  out  of  the  materials  of  each  child’s 
nature,  fashioned  by  whatever  forces,  strong 
or  weak,  that  nature  may  include.  F reedom 
is  the  one  possible  foundation  for  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  nations.”^  To  allow  individuality 
to  grow  unimpeded  requires  a  delicate  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  imperium  of  the  teacher 
over  the  pupil. 

From  his  longer  experience  with  life  the 
educator  should  have  a  mental  content, 
ideally  speaking,  that  embraces  a  knowledge 
of  the  energies  of  the  world,  a  philosophical 
view  of  totality  in  which  he  sees  the  relation 
between  the  conservation  and  development 
of  energy  and  the  survival  of  the  race.  He 
must  be  aware  that  any  spontaneous  gener¬ 
ation  of  thought  from  his  own  inherent 
power  must  act  within  the  limits  of  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprise  with  mankind  in  general. 
This  content  must  be  passed  on  to  the  pupil 
in  so  far  as  the  pupil  can  grasp  it.  It  is 
wrong  to  imply  from  this  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  an  inferiority  of  the  pupil, 
because  the  potential  energy  of  the  child 
may  be  superior.  Age  gives  the  educator  a 
temporary  advantage  in  content  that  fur- 
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nishes  a  means  of  procedure  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  scheme.  This  advantage  is  not  the 
same  in  all  teachers,  but  differs  in  degree  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ability  of  the  man  to  impart 
his  influence  directly  and  indirectly.  The 
aim  should  be  a  constructive  education;  but 
educators  and  the  teaching  process  being 
what  they  are,  much  sifting  of  content  goes 
on  before  the  pupil  graduates  with  his  final 
personal  content.  If  the  most  is  to  be  made 
of  the  pupil’s  individual  energy,  the  teacher 
must  avoid  the  mistake  of  recreating  in  his 
work  an  impression  of  himself.  Imitation 
sometimes  has  the  disadvantages  of  repro¬ 
ducing  attractive  qualities  of  little  basic 
importance,  and  of  stirring  in  the  educand 
contrary  suggestion.  What  the  teacher 
must  think  of  primarily  is  the  discovery  of 
individual  energies  in  each  pupil  and  the 
nurture  of  these  powers  in  the  best  way  to 
make  the  powers  contribute  their  greatest 
good  to  the  world.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
the  individual  an  active  agent  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  totality  that  recognizes  fully  the  benefits 
of  personal  talent  and  genius.  From  the 
nature  of  things  the  imperium  of  the  teacher 
involves  an  application  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality  and  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  but  from 
the  nature  of  things  again  there  is  an  im¬ 
perium  in  the  pupil  needing  development 
through  the  use  of  knowledge,  including  that 
of  innate  energies.  In  the  broadest  prac¬ 
tical  sense  the  knowledge  of  energies  in¬ 
cludes  an  understanding  of,  not  only  the 
personal  energy  termed  urge,  but  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  nature  outside  man  on  which  he 
depends  for  food  and  fuel,  the  imperium  of 
outer  nature. 

The  world  contains  much  concrete  proof 
of  the  imperium  in  imperlo,  the  individual 
realizing  his  best  powers  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  another  government.  Our  great 
philosophers  developed  new  concepts  al¬ 
though  they  underwent  the  rigors  of  mas¬ 
ters,  sometimes  it  would  seem  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  help  of  their  educators.  Today,  the 
prolific  contributions  of  science  come  within 
a  highly  organized  system  of  instruction 
which  takes  a  special  interest  in  encouraging 
originality.  Then  there  is  a  further  fact 
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we  must  observe;  energy  has  a  certain  spon¬ 
taneity  that  generates  things  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord. 

One  of  the  most  explicit  examples  of  per¬ 
sonal  inspiration  is  the  account  given  by 
the  German  chemist,  Kekule,  of  how  he  came 
to  hit  upon  the  ring  formula  for  the  benzene 
molecule.  “I  was  writing  at  my  text-book, 
but  the  work  did  not  progress.  I  turned  my 
chair  to  the  fire  and  dozed.  Again  the  atoms 
were  gamboling  before  my  eyes.  My  men¬ 
tal  eye,  rendered  more  acute  by  repeated 
visions  of  this  kind,  could  now  distinguish 
larger  structures,  all  twining  in  snake-like 
motion.  But  look!  One  of  the  snakes  had 
seized  hold  of  its  own  tail  and  the  form 
whirled  mockingly  before  my  eyes.”  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton  says  that  the 
new  form  of  calculus  called  quaternions 
“started  into  life,  full  grown,  on  Monday 
the  i6th  of  October,  1843,  as  I  was  walking 
with  Lady  Hamilton  to  Dublin,  and  came 
up  to  Brougham  Bridge.  That  is  to  say, 
then  and  there,  I  felt  the  galvanic  circuit 
of  thought  close,  and  the  sparks  which  fell 
from  it  were  the  fundamental  equations  be¬ 
tween  i,  j,  k.”  The  condition  of  a  period  of 
intense  thought  existing  before  the  revela¬ 
tion  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  spontane¬ 
ous.  It  is  worth  while  to  hear  Dr.  E.  J. 
Allen’s  explanation  of  how  the  primal  cell 
in  organic  life  got  going.  His  theory  is  that 
the  first  organism  was  of  the  animal  sort  and 
spherical  shape  but  that  it  gradually  grew  a 
tail,  or  whip,  that  enabled  it  to  rise  to  the 
sunny  surface  of  the  sea  whenever  it  sank, 
and  that  it  there  acquired  the  chlorophyl  by 
which  it  could  make  its  own  food  out  of  the 
air  and  water.  Another  Important  instruc¬ 
tion  of  science  is  that  some  scientists  are 
coming  to  look  upon  the  origin  of  life,  not  as 


a  unique  event  in  history,  but  as  something 
which  might  occur  or  may  be  occurring  to¬ 
day,  in  spite  of  the  imperium  over  it. 

1  am  convinced  that  a  liberal  imperium, 
based  upon  logical  development,  does  not 
prevent  personal  energy  from  evolving  new 
ideas.  The  writing  of  this  paper  seems 
to  me  a  proof.  Last  night  when  1  had  be¬ 
come  weary  from  working  I  put  down  my 
pen  and  sat  back  in  an  armchair  to  smoke 
and  relax.  My  mind  had  been  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  universal  cooperation 
and  the  solution  seemed  far  from  clear.  How 
is  it  possible  to  get  men  to  agree  to  an  im¬ 
perium  in  imperio  in  the  broad  sense  of  in¬ 
ternational  unity  for  the  purpose  of  logical 
progress  while  men’s  minds  are  conscious  of 
political  connotations  of  restraint  and  tyr¬ 
anny?  Suddenly,  while  I  was  making  no 
deliberate  effort  at  thought,  the  idea  came 
that  governments  are  a  form  of  energy. 
True  government  is  a  manifestation  of  en¬ 
ergy  used  for  preserving  and  fostering  the 
inherent  gifts,  or  energies,  of  individual  man, 
in  large  part  through  a  care  for  the  physical 
stores  in  outer  nature  on  which  man  sub¬ 
sists.  Instead  of  being  an  imposition  from 
assumed  superiority,  it  is  really  the  energy 
of  the  human  race  occupied  with  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  total  energy.  This  concept  gives 
education  a  new  means  for  advance.  With 
men  thinking  of  cooperation  as  a  property 
of  their  own  which  they  have  evolved  in 
order  to  cherish  the  great  total  of  their  in¬ 
ner  creative  urge,  the  human  conception 
of  the  situation  reaches  fundamental  truth 
that  provides  men  with  an  inducement  to 
universal  action.  A  greater  stimulation  to 
development  will  occur  when  the  mass  of 
humanity  conceives  imperium  in  imperio 
as  basically  Energia  in  Energiae. 


Rapid  growth  of  character  testing. — “From  1920  to  1925  I  found  196  titles  of  articles  on 
character  measurement.  I  note  67  references  to  this  movement  in  1926,  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  publications  in  the  past  year  represent  a  greater  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  character  appraisal  than  do  the  articles  appearing  during  the  preceding  five  years.” 
— Goodwin  Watson. 


PAY  AS  YOU  ENTER 

Robert  C.  Whitford 


[Discussions  of  college  problems  are  running  to 
is  a  new  one:  capitalize  your  difficulties.] 

Kindly  presidents  of  colleges  know 
that  to  be  “kicked  out”  annoys  an 
undergraduate.  They  suspect  that 
his  parents  are  pained.  They  have  been 
told  that  a  young  collegian  who  comes  home 
in  mid-winter  and  stays  at  home  is  per¬ 
manently  branded  as  a  shameful  failure. 
The  sympathetic  administrators  feel  for  the 
drone  who  is  “dropped  for  poor  scholar¬ 
ship.”  And  they  would  gladly  spare  him 
the  pain  incidental  to  his  share  in  the  ancient 
academic  custom  of  driving  away  as  prompt¬ 
ly  and  unceremoniously  as  possible  all 
those  pseudo-students  whose  presence  in 
the  classroom  seems  to  retard  the  processes 
of  higher  education. 

Several  educators,  including  the  president 
of  one  of  the  Gargantuan  state  universities, 
have  recently  suggested  that  the  really 
broad-minded  thing  to  do  is  to  harbor  the 
loafers  and  weaklings  and  pleasure-seekers 
for  a  year  or  two  and  then  to  send  them  forth 
with  a  degree  and  a  blessing.  This  pro¬ 
posal  must  not  be  confused  with  the  dream 
of  another  group  of  professors  who  would 
telescope  the  diffuse  and  cultural  four-year 
course  into  two  solid  years  of  hard  work  with 
an  authentic  A.  B.  as  its  goal.  Rather,  the 
western  scheme  is  to  keep  the  four-year 
curriculum  substantially  as  it  now  is,  but  to 
set  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  gen¬ 
eral  examination  as  a  formidable  barrier 
that  must  be  surmounted  by  all  successful 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  class. 
Sophomores  who  could  not  get  over  the 
fence — presumably  fifty  or  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  students  who  had  been  in 
college  for  two  years — would  then  be  “grad¬ 
uated”  with  a  “degree.” 

The  understanding  of  serious  thinkers  is 


propositions  for  lightening  the  faculty  load.  Here 

that  people  thus  graduated  could  go  smiling 
home  with  their  diplomas,  quite  unabashed. 
Their  parents,  rich  or  poor,  would  clearly  see 
the  difference  between  compulsory  gradua¬ 
tion  and  “getting  kicked  out.”  No  in¬ 
dignant  benefactor  would  refuse  to  endow 
chairs  because  his  nephew  had  received 
walking  papers.  No  old  ladies  would  whis¬ 
per  over  their  teacups  that  Homer  Bump¬ 
kin’s  son  and  Peter  Pan’s  daughter  were 
through  college  because  “they  wouldn’t  let 
’em  hang  around  no  longer.” 

The  reader  who  accepts  these  assertions 
as  reliable  prophecy  should  test  his  sense  of 
humor  on  the  problem  of  what  degree  to 
give  to  the  sophomores  who  do  not  pass  the 
general  examinations  for  junior  classifica¬ 
tion.  Some  colleges  already  award  a  title 
of  Associate  to  students  completing  the 
equivalent  of  about  one  half  of  a  college 
course.  “Associate,”  then,  will  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  label  for  our  new  second-quality 
brand  of  the  college-bred. 

But  “Associate  in”  or  “of”  what? 

Consider  the  causes  for  granting  the  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  obvious  that  while  failures  of  a 
few  of  the  candidacies  (“flunks,”  in  the 
vulgar  tongue)  will  be  due  to  mental  de¬ 
fects,  most  will  be  due  to  an  effort  to  learn 
a  little  about  many  things  rather  than  much 
about  a  few  things,  to  acquire  the  very  kind 
of  education  a  college  of  liberal  arts  pretends 
to  give.  Certainly  much  of  the  enforced 
graduation  will  be  attributable,  in  part  at 
least,  to  overemphasis  on  the  social  side  of 
college  life — applied  sociology,  shall  we  say? 
Then  what  degree  could  be  fairer  than  A.  S. 
S.,  Associate  in  Social  Science? 

Readers  who  are  not  college  officers  may 
agree  that  the  slow  and  lazy  students  ought 
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not  to  be  expelled,  and  yet  may  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  A.  S.  S.  plan.  They  may 
suspect  that  the  common  sense  of  a  Babbitt 
father  will  penetrate  the  disguise  of  the  new 
degree.  They  may  even  perceive  that  the 
poor  student  has  a  nuisance  value  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  One 
billiard  expert  who  goes  to  sleep  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  and  falls  over  backward  may 
electrify  a  physics  class  hitherto  lethargic 
in  the  presence  of  not  too  dynamic  Ph.  D. 
eloquence.  A  heckling  smart  aleck  among 
the  freshmen  keeps  the  laziest  “rhet  prof.” 
on  his  toes. 

Perhaps,  neither  summary  eviction  nor 
gentle  graduation  is  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  loafer  in  academic  cloisters.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  be  profitable  to  permit  his 
remaining  in  college  as  long  as  he  will  pay 
roundly  for  the  privilege.  All  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  situation  might  be  met  by  charg¬ 
ing  tuition  fees  that  vary  inversely  as  the 
excellence  of  the  students’  academic  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Such  a  system  would  alienate  no  possible 
donors  of  millions.  It  would  prevent  un¬ 
pleasant  gossip  in  the  old  home  town.  It 
would  make  hard  study  unnecessary  for  the 
hard-headed  scions  of  wealthy  trustees, 
while  it  would  spur  on  the  ambitious  who 
work  their  way.  Best  of  all,  it  need  not 
lower  scholastic  standards  by  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. 

That  it  is  a  practicable  system  can  be 
quickly  demonstrated.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  consider  a  college  where  the  typical 
student  is  enrolled  for  fifteen  “semester 
hours”  or  academic  units,  and  where  “C” 
is  the  mean  passing  grade,  “A”  represents 
excellent  w’ork,  “B”  good,  “D”  poor  work 
but  passable,  and  “F”  failure.  The  college 
will  set  a  standard  rate  of  tuition,  (^.g.,  $150 
for  each  semester)  and  will  collect  that 
amount  from  every  entering  freshman.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester,  each  student’s  bill 
for  the  new  term  will  be  determined  by  his 
grades;  he  will  pay  comparatively  little  if 


his  grades  were  high — very  much  if  they 
were  low.  Of,  if  he  does  not  like  the  assess¬ 
ment,  he  may  go  away. 

For  each  semester  hour  “C”  grade,  he 
is  asked  to  pay  ten  dollars;  for  each  hour  of 
“B,”  five;  for  each  hour  of  “A,” — nothing. 
For  “D’s”  he  is  charged  twenty  dollars 
per  semester  hour,  and  for  “F’s”  thirty 
dollars.  Let  us  suppose  that  Tim  Hogan’s 
grades  in  June  were: 

Mathematics,  2,  three  hours,  F 
Physics,  2,  four  hours,  D 
English,  2,  three  hours,  C 
Psychology,  three  hours,  F 
Military  Training,  two  hours,  B 
Physical  Training,  one  hour,  A 

His  tuition  bill  for  next  semester  will  be 
$240,  and  he  will  probably  withdraw  from 
college.  “Financial  difficulties”  will  ex¬ 
plain  matters  to  the  neighbors,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  eligible  for  football 
anyhow. 

Contrast  the  case  of  Bishop  Link’s  boy, 
a  great-grandson  of  a  Founder.  If  he 
“flunks”  twelve  hours,  the  president  and 
faculty  will  not  have  to  send  the  lad  home 
and  then  spend  years  trying  to  live  down  the 
disgrace.  (It  is  the  college,  not  the  home, 
that  is  disgraced  in  such  an  instance.)  No, 
the  boy  will  pay  his  four  hundred  dollars  of 
tuition  and  continue  to  behave  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Ultimately — in  five,  six,  or  seven 
years — he  may  attain  the  baccalaureate. 
His  degree  is  designated  as  “B.  S.  [Gradual 
de  luxe)’'  And  nobody  is  injured.  Can 
you  not  visualize,  at  the  end  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  black-robed  seniors,  a  small  but 
select  and  refined  group  of  Graduats  de  luxe, 
each  with  a  golden  tassel  pendant  from  his 
mortar-board  ? 

Even  the  faculty  might  be  benefited  by 
the  additional  funds  which  this  selectively 
democratic  plan  would  bring  into  the  college 
coflFers.  And  the  least  sensitive  reader  must 
see  that  the  G.  de  1.  program  improves  upon 
the  A.  S.  S.  policy  in  the  matter  of  avoiding 
trouble  and  pain  for  all  concerned. 
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